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PREFACE 



The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education' is 
ploased to publish this monograph as evidence of the cooperative efforts 
between its BEH-funded project on personnel preparation and education of 
the handicapped and the National Support Systems Project. But more im- 
portantly, the dissemination of this publication gives credence to the 
Association's commitment to the improvement of personnel preparation pro- 
grams for education of the handicapped as set forth in its official posi- 
tion statement, "Beyond the Mandate: The Professional Imperative." 

Teacher educators across the country are seeking assistance to 
help give direction to program revisions which are responsive to P.L. 94- 
142. This monograph sets forth ten competency clusters that provide the 
basis for curricular revisions of educational personnel preparation programs 
which will prepare school personnel to work more effectively not only with 
handicapped students, but all students. 

AACTE believes that this publication is a significant addition to 
educational literature, and hopes that readers will find it a useful re- 
source for the planning and implementation of program improvements . The 
inclusion of seven critique papers enhances its value far readers. 

The Association expresses appreciation to the authors of the manu- 
script a.id acknowledges the contributions of Louisa Tarullo, Diane Merchant, 
and Ruth Barker in seeing it through to publication. 



David Imig 

Executive Director, 
/\ACTE 



Karl Massanari 

Director of AACTE/ 
BEH Project, .and 
Associate Director, 
AACTE 



FOREWORD 



Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
of 1975, has profound implications for all educators. Teachers are now 
required to deliver high quality education to all students, including those 
who are handicapped. Teacher educators have very important obligations to 
help teachers acquire the capabilities which they must\have to deliver such 
seducation. 

In the interests of assisting institutions of higher education in 
extending and improving their preservice preparation foi "regular" class 
teachers, taking into account Public Law 94-142, the Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, launched a set of Dean^' 
Grant Projects in 1975. At the time of this writing the Deans' Grant pro- 
gram Is in its .fifth year. 

A major aspect of the Deans' Grant Projects has been to identify 
the competencies or capabilities teachers must have if they are to perforin 
in accordance with the high principles and expectations of the new policies 
Through the work of the National Support Systems Project at the University^- 
of Minnesota, an attempt has been made to collate these Ideas on the re- \ 
quired teacher competencies; this publication reflects the current status 
of that effort;. 

It is gratifj^ing to note that this publication is to be presented 
collaboratively by the National Support Systems Project and the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. This document reflects the 
growing commitment by all teacher educators to the implementation of Public 
Law 94-142 and the broadening realization that the provision of high quality 
services to children who are handicapped Is closely intertwined with improved 
opportunities for all minority children and, indeed, requires fundamental im- 
provements in teacher education for all children. 



Thomas R. Behrens, Ph.D. 
Eastern Branch Chief 
Division of Personnel Preparation 
Bureau of Education for the 

Handicapped 
U. S. Office of Education 
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A COMMON BODY OF PRACTICE FOR TEACHERS: 
THE CHALLENGE OF PUBLIC LAW 9A-142 TO TEACHER. EDUCATION * 

^ Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handicapped ' Children Act 
oi 1973, has created a new sot of conditions under which teachers must 
function and which must be addressed by teacher education. Attempts to 
implement the law have already revealed in practice what was evident in 
advance: The level cf professional preparation siirfply is not adequate 
for Che new conditions. The challenge they present could be the oppor- 
tunity long sought by many educators to bring, the teaching profession to 
maturity and into its own. Never before has there been such a pervasive 
forr,. buttressing the arguments for quality teacher education. The op- 
portunity should not be lost; nor should the benefits of Public Law 94- 
142 In- lost for want of adequately prepared educators. 

This paper has evolved, in the main, out of the experiences of 
the [Vans' Grant Projects, which are supported by the Bureau of Education 
tor the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, for the purpose of rede«.ign- 
mg t-i-acher education to accord with the principles of Public Law 94-142. 
Onlv deans of education or other administrators who carry broad responsi- 
bilities for preservice teacher preparation programs have been eligible for 
those grants. The central focus has been the renewal of preparation pro- 
grams for so-called "regular" teachers. While this paper addresses the 



* Five persons who have been deeply involved in recent efforts for changes 
in t^.acher education in relation to Public Law 94-142 met to draft a set 
of statements from which the present paper has been abstracted. They are 
Ja.-k K. Bin'h, Dawn Grohs, Robert Howsam, Catherine Morslnk, and Maynard 
Hrvnolds. All of these individuals have been associated with the Deans' 
Grant Pro.jt-cts which are supported by the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
^•apP'Hl; several have also been involved in related projects supported by 
T<-achrrs Corps and the Bureau for Educational Personnel Development. The 
first and second drafts were criticized by "regional liaisons" associated 
with the National Support Systems Project, Including Percy Bates, Dean 
Corrigan, Robert Gilberts, Harold Mltzel, Bert Sharp, and Bob Woods. A 
thinl draft version of the paper was submitted for formal criticism to 
l.'adors in teacher education and leaders of parent organizations concerned 
vith children who are handicapped. The third draft was also discussed 
^roa.ilv by representatives of about 80 Deans' Grant Projects In a national 
•tie.-tinK held in Mav 1979. The present version represents an attempt to 
'ak.' account of all earlier criticisms and discussion. 
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ooncerns of all teachers, its special focus Is on the large task of up- 
grading the preparation for "regular" teachers. 

The three parts of the paper are as follows: 

1. An introductory statement on Public Law 94-142, its 
historical significance, and its challenge to teacher 
education. 

2. A substantive discussion of and reconunendations for 
competency clusters or domains which are derived from 
Public Law 94-142 and which define a common core of 
requirements — a "professional culture" for all 
teachers. 

3. An outline of a mpdel for teacher education and a ^de- 
tailing of the "competency clusters" in a form which 
can be used to evaluate and plan efforts to improve 
teacher education. 

While this paper outlines knowledge, skills, and commitments which 
are ossontial to teachers, it does not discuss creative-intuitive processes 
which art* also essential to teaching. This omission is not intended to sug- 
gest th£it teaching is a totally calculated scientific process; the subject 
matter is simply limited in scope to the necessary professional capabilities, 
which combined with creative-intuitive processes, may produce excellence — 
evi^n artistry — in teaching. 

As work goes forward in preparing personnel to meet the conditions 
imposi»d hv Public Law 94-142, it will be necessary to take account of other 
significant current forces for change in teacher preparation. For example, 
it will be particularly important to coordinate the work proceeding in be- 
half of handicapped students with the efforts In behalf of racial minorities 
and ethnic groups. In the past organization of the schools, the segregation 
of children on the basis of race and handicap was intertwined; excessive 
numbers of children from minority group families were labeled as handicap- 
pcd and placed in isolated special classes and schools. Solutions of such 
problems will require broad and coordinated efforts for change. Although 
this paper deals mainly with handicapped and gifted students, it is in- 
ttnided to be used as one part of a broader effort for the reform and im- 
provement of te.-^cher preparation. 
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T^l^-Jj?iiacit:_ cm I^^^ Public Law 94-142 

During the decade of the 1970s, the Congress of the United States 
enacted two pieces of legislation that, together, open wide to handicapped 
fadivlduals the opportunity to participate more fully in the mainstream of 
American education. They are Sectim 504 of the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Act of 1971 (PL 93-516) and Public Law 94-142, the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act of 1975. Section 504 authorizes three benefits for 
.handicapped people: vocational training in mainstream settings, the promo- 
tion and expansion of employment opportunities, and the removal of all 
architectural and transportation barriers. Public Law 94-142 mandates 
equal educational opportunity for all handicapped children; free and ap- 
propriate education; placement in regular public school settings with their 
non-handicapped peers to the extent that it is feasible; cooperatively writ- 
ten individualized educational plans; provision of special education and 
related services as needed; and observance of handicapped children's and 
their parents' due process rights. 

Public Law 94-142. represents one of the most significant commitments 
ever m.-^de in American public education. From the Common Schools Act of 1641 
which provided basic schooling for all children who sought it, society has 
moved to guarantee access to appropriate. Individualized education to each 
handicapped child, regardless of the extent of ..is or her handicap. Many 
children affected by the law are gifted and talented. Moreover, several ' 
states already have acted to bring all their gifted and talented students 
under le«al provisions equivalent to those of Public Law 94-142. It takes 
Httle imagination to project the extension of the new policies and proce- 
dures to all children; it can only be a matter of time. 

Although legislation and court orders are powerful forces for change 
in our society, thev do not by themselves effect change. Institutions are 
altered by community support, resources, and people, and the effectiveness 
nf the efforts to chci,nge can be no greater than the weakest component. Pub- 
lic Law 94-142 is itself prima facie evidence of community support; its fund- 
ing provisions are designed to provide a substantial part of the necessary 
resources. However, the failure of Congress to fully fund programs under 
Public Law 94-142 indicates less than complete public support, 

Like other social institutions, education provides a system for the 
deliverv of st-rvices to members of society and provides the personnel to 
p.-rform the services. It seems reasonable to assume that given adequate 
r.-s<nirccs, rhe deliv.-ry system can be altered to accord with the intent and 
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provisions of Public Law 94-142. Less certain by far Is the present capac- 
ity of the personnel to meet the demands of a new delivery system. 

Teachers, in general, have not had the kind and level of prepara- 
tion necessary for dealing with the full range of student differences with- 
in regular school settings. It }has been in response to this fact, in part 
at least, that special schools and classes for handicapped children have 
proliferated over the years. In recent years, dramatic changes have oc- 
curred in the school situations in which teachers function. For the most 
part, Lhtj changes have made teaching more challenging and difficult. With 
few exceptions, however, the changes have not been reflected in teacher 
preparation; it has remained fundamentally unchanged both in form and in 
substance. 

It can be stated with confidence that the goals of Public Law 94- 
142 will be realized only if the qualify of teacher preparation and pro- 
fessional service in the schools can be improved. High priority must be 
given to substant ial . if not massive upgrading and retooling of the pro- 
grams that prepare teachers for entry to the profession and facilitace 
their continuing professional development . through a lifetime of service. 

Teacher preparation in America has never been optimal; it always 
has been minimal. The level of professional expertise developed in prep- 
aration programs is far below that needed for effectiveness, even in the 
most favorable teaching situations. It is disastrously inadequate for 
meeting the challenges of a delivery system in which all children, excep- 
tional or otherwise, share school learning environments with the non- 
handicapped school population. 

To draw firm distinctions between handicap and uon-handicap is, 
of course, a mistake. Conditions that impede effective learning are 
widespread throughout the entire school environment. "Handicap," in the 
official sense, is but a more obvious condition that tests the adequacy 
of the instructional system. It reveals the weaknesses that are obscured 
when tlie students who require the highest level of professional competence 
art* select ively removed . All students require professional teachers : those 
who have the capacity to so manage the processes of individualized learn- 
ing that the development of educationally limiting conditions is prevented, 
extant, problems are eliminated or minimized where possible, and learning 
is optimized. Teachers, in turn, must have the materials, procedures, 
knowledge, and support services to accomplish that. 
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The mandate to mainstream handicapped children has thrust upon 
schools and teachers new demands for which neither has been adequately 
prepared. Both short- and long-term programs are needed which are de- 
signed to develop the capacity of both systems and teachers to deliver 
on the intent and promises of Public Law 94-142. Adequate solutions 
i-all tor a complete redevelopment of teacher preparation. 1 

^'™i.^n .Bo^X,o.t P Derived from Public Law 94-142 

Established professions are characterized by bodies of knowl- 
edge and practice which are held in common by members. When individuals 
c-arrv the designations of physician, lawyer, or minister, the public gene- 
rally knows what services each can be expected to provide competently. 
Howsam, Corrigan, Denemark, and Nash (1976) use the term "professional 
cilture"- to designate the knowledge, skills, behaviors, attitudes, and 
values that make up the collective basis for practice and decision making 
by members of a profession. They lament the absence of such a culture 
among teachers and deplore the reality that teachers have yet to establish 
for themselves a professional body of knowledge or set of professional be- 
haviors that is common to all. 

.... the teaching profession is characterized by lack of 
a common body of knowledge and repertoire of behaviors and 
skills needed in the practice of' the profession .... 
t.\'.chers do not possess a common body of professionally vali- 
dated knowledge and skills which xs transmitted in the pro- 
cesses of professional socialization, held in common with 
other teachers thereafter, and constantly increased through 
the career span of the teacher. (pp. 10-11) 



I In thf balance of this paper, references to "teachers" signify all 
t.-achers: chose in kindergartens and elementary, secondary, and voca- 

t i>Mi.U-t.-chni.-al sc-hools; spt-cial education teachers; and teachers of 
:Tiusi>-. art, physical education, and chemistry — literally, all teachers. 
Oth.-r srhooL employt.es, sueh as .school social workers, administrators, 
sup.Tvisors, e-ounselors, psvcliolog ists , and spi^ech-languago pathologists 
• If.- included at times by specific reference. 

J Prot essiuna] culture: The totality of transmitted behavior patterns, 
■ irts. beliefs, knowledge, skills, and all other products of work and 
thought ch.,r.,creristic of the teaching profession (paraphrased from Ameri. 
cn lL-ri ta^U' IHct ioiiar^) . 
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In the absence of agreement on the substance of the 
professional culture needed by the teaching profession, 
there can be no agreed--upon performance standards either 
for "admission to, or continuance in, the profession. (p. 
12) 

Since so many aspects of professional realization 
d epend upon the relative absence of a professional cul - 
ture in teac hing practice, it must be seen as the roost 
critical factor in the professional status of teaching . 
Little progress will be made until educators develop and 
use a body of recognized professional expertise. Unfor- 
tunately, neither teachers in service nor teacher educa- 
tors [have yet reached] consensus on the development of 
appropriate technical skills which all teachers should 
master. (p. 13) 

^ Realistically, . . . teaching ... is becoming 
more professional, but it is hollow without an accom- 
panying professional culture, (p. 18) 

The development of a professional culture is certainly a matter of cen- 
tral importance if teaching is to be recognized as an established pro- 
fess Ion . 

To date, the nearest educators have come to agreement on a com- 
mon core for the professional preparation of teachers has been the con- 
tent of certain foundational subjects: usually, history of education, 
philosophy of education, and educational psychology. These subjects pro- 
vide a framework and an understanding of education but they do not pre- 
pare anyone to ''practice'' education. While they are much needed and 
should be Linked closely to studies relating more directly to practice, 
in themselves they fall far short of supplying anything comparable to 
the common body of professional knowledge, skills, behaviors, attitudes, 
and values that characterize an established profession. 

Upon this theoretical-historical foundcatlon, we should construct 
the body of knowledge, skill, and practice which is essential to the pro- 
fessional culture of teaching and which will prepare students to function 
as teaching professionals within the context of social mandates. The 
substanre of this curriculum would be derived significantly from the in- 
tent of the mandates to assure equality of educational opportunity for 



all handicapped, disadvantaged, and other minority group children, as 
provided in Public Law 94-1A2 and other recent laws and court decisions. 

A. salient feature of these requirements, which reflects both re- 
soarch findings and the current social philosophy of education, is the 
imiividualizatiou of educational programs for children with special needs. 
Public Law 94-142, for example, provides for an individual educational pro- 
gram (lEP) to be written at least annually for each pupil by a committee of 
relevant personnel (including the .child's parentis]). This program spells 
out what is to be taught, by whom, how it is to be taught, and how the suc- 
cess of the program will be judged. 

Development and implementat : .in of individually designed educational 
P rog rams _^9?qu ires that teachers have broad knowledge and refined abilities 
to ass.'ss and treat the full r^nge of children's educational needs. This 
procedure is too Important to allow it to become a superficial routine. 
Rather, its emphasis on optimal development provides a natural focus for 
the development of a professional culture, acquired by all teachers and 
rt'cognized by society. 

At present, the individualized educational program or IE? is con- 
ceived of as the basic educational management tool for handicapped or 
«ifted3 children. It is likely that this requirement, as a matter of 
equal rights, will be extended to all children. The IE? provides the 
means of adapting general educational goals and methods to individual 
ni't'ds and abilities. It does not imply that each pupil will be taught 
s.'pp.rately but, rather, that the style and rate of learning and strengths 
and wfakiu'sses of each pupil will be recognized and respected. The public 
. naturt- of IKPs -- thai is, the requirement that the IE? be planned and 
writLt-n bv a team consisting of school personnel, the pupil (when feasi- 
bUO and tbv pupil's parent (s) or guardlan(s), and that the effectiveness 
of Lh.' Tl-P be reviewed periodically — makes teachers accountable for the 
tirst Lime for the application of proper instructional procedures under 
appropriate condit ions. 

To achieve real, day-by-day individualization of education for 
pupils requires that school systems provide various resources which teach- 
ers c.in muster and use effectively. These resources, at the minimum, in- 
clude a reasonably adequate supply of differentiated Instructional materials; 

i 111 several states the lEP procedure is required for gifted as well as 
hand ica|)ped studeiiLs, even though the Federal law, Public Law 94-142, 
refers only to those who are handicapped. 



appropriate facilities and space in which to employ the materials; ac- 
cess to consultation with and technical support from specialists, ade- 
quate preparation time, and, for at least part of the day, the assistance 
of teachers* aides. School systems are derelict if they do not supply 
these resources; it would be tantamount to expecting surgeons, for exam- 
ple, to function effectively without operating rooms, nursing assistance, 
or proper instruments. 

If we assume, however, that the essential resources are avail- 
able, then it Is possible to identify the clusters of capabilitie s which 
teachers and other specialists need to plan, prepare, and execute produc- 
tivt» TKPs, These clusters can be viewed as the essential components of 
the professional culture: the professional behaviors that the public can 
expect all teachers to be able to perform at a competent level. It Is 
highly significant that although the discussions from which this paper is 
derived began around concerns for students with handicaps and Public Law 
94-142, the competency clusters which evolved are quite general and have 
implications for all students. 

Cl uster s of Capab ilities 

The following ten clusters were extracted from broad discussions 
and experiences relating to the implementation of training programs for 
teachers who are engaged in meeting the new requirements of Public Law 
94-142. The clusters are not Intended to be complete or mutually exclu- 
sive. They are not presented in a systematic sequence and they are not 
offered as coitipetency statements in the sense of "competency-based" in- 
struct ion; they are both more discursive and less detailed in phrasing 
than competency statements should be. At this stage, the clusters sim- 
ply -prov^'ido a convenient map of the domains of professional competence 
chat appear to be important to every teacher who participates in the de- 
sign and implementation of Individualized instruction. 

^' ^'^L^Xli^^^JiL^i^. (i.e., what is deliberately taught in school) 

It is clear that the prese.nce of exceptional youngsters in regu- 
lar cla.^ses increases the breadth and variety of students^ learning needs 
and skills. This greater spread of abilities, in turn, creates a major 
demand for curriculum that treats subject matter with fewer assumptions 
'about prior learning and previously acquired skills. Teachers have been 
working hard over most of the past centurv to make their classes more 
homogeneous and curricular materials correspondingly homogeneous. lEPs 



and tho Increasing presence of handicapped students in classes disrupt 
such assumptions and trends. If the heart of the movement toward indi- 
vidualized and personalized instruction is the optimal development of 
each child, heterogeneity is its es&ence. 

All teach'^rs should have a general knowledge of the school cur- 
riculum that Is offered from kindergarten through high school (K-12). 
Every teacher should be able to describe the curricular content and ob- 
jectives which are typical of the nation's elementary and secondary 
schools, and the rationale for each major curricular element. They 
should be able to relate the curriculum to what is known about the de- 
velopment of children and youth and to the functions of schools as so- 
cial institutions. They must be skilled in the preparation of indivi- 
dualized curricular plans for children based upon careful assessments 
of individual needs. This knowledge and these skills are as necessary 
for professional educators as knowledge of the bones and muscles of the 
body is for physicians, regardless of specialization. 

It is not necessary for every educator to be a specialist in 
reading, art, modern language, or some other specific curricular compo- 
nent, any more than every physician must be an expert in bone surgery/'Sf' 
in the cellular sfructure of muscle tissue. However, a sound general 
knowledge of curriculum is necessary so that responsible planning for 
pupils can proceed with assurance that no essential considerations are 
overlooked. 

R e c omm e nd a t i o n ; 

The preparation of all teachers should include the study of and 
^} ^■^^fl"_4_g2ifJLr±gjy-_c ••''^th curricular principles , guides, and structures 
^yPP. preschool throujh s ec ondary schoo l levels. All major subjects t ha t 
^J.l ■»y'^^^''"^t:ically taught In^ sc h ools by professionals should be includ ed. 
TjH'..P>'^^"^. /^"d procedure s by which curriculum is developed, adopted, and 
*-'JL^I"£.'-'<^^ should be underst o od and there should be practice In designing 
J^P^ U. ytng c urriculum a nd mat erials, especially to suit the indivl- 
dual needs of students. 



• T>'m:hing Basic Skills 

All teachers should be able to teach the basic skills effectively. 
These skills fall into three main categories: literacy, life maintenance, 
and personal development. They also need preparation for co-teaching and 
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Dthi^r forms of collaborative work with specialists who are called upon 
to provide intensive help in basic skills for selected students. 

Literacy ski lls are those for which the school has primary respon- . 
Sibil ity and which are necessary for continued learning as well as for ef- 
ficiont performance in most work situations. They include reading , ' which 
all teachers should be able to teach at least from first- to fifth-grade 
levi>ls (word attack, word recognition, comprehension, and rate), w riting 
(letter formation, sentence structure, and paragraph structure), spelling 
(rules and exceptions), ari thmetic (whole-number computation, simple frke- 
tions, time, and measurement applications), stud y (use of resources, criti- 
cal thinking, and organizing data), and speaking (sending and receiving ac- 
curate verbal messages, expression, and intonation). 

• . » , *** 

It might be argued that only teachers of the elementary grades 
neeii to be prepared as teachers of reading; undoubtedly, such teachers 
sliould have very strong preparation in reading instruction. However, 
literally all teachers, including those at secondary and vocational levels, 
TU'fd to understand. and be skilled at teaching reading at basic levels. All 
ttMi'hers need to assist their students in developing better reading skills; 
they need to choose reading materials appropriately, to set goals for read- 
in^; rirefully, and to work with specialists in reading knowledgeably . 

Life ma i n t e n a n c u skills are those necessary for survival and ef f ec- 
tivi> functioning in society. Sometimes referred to as survival or life 
skills, they include health (personal hygiene and nutrition), safety (dan- 
ger ^igns, maneuvering in traffic, ^nd home safety), consumerism (making 
piirrlrasfs, making change, and comparative shopping), and law (human rights, 
.•ip;ju>.il process, court system, and personal liability). 

Personal development skills are necessary for personal growth. 
h»'rs should be able to exemplify a high sense of identity and personal 
iiK f^».r.u ion for their students. Since all individuals struggle with values, 
ph i 1 '>sophicnl poi^itLons, moral behavior, and basic life issues, teachers 
sluHiJd provide mature models for their students in these domains. They 
sh.HilJ be prepared to assist students In processes of goal setting, deci- 
siiMi naking, problem solving and conflict resolution, in both intra- and 
i lU I' rpersonal dimensions, as aspects of their own personal development. 
Sifnil.'irlv tt*achers should be prepared to help students acquire good habits 
AixA skills in recreational activities and In creative approaches to both 
work .uui play. Te^ac.hers should also be able to relate subject matter to 
c iTi'.T implications, i.e., the several life careers in which individuals 
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engage as members of society, Including: 1) paid employment, 2) homemak- 
Ing/famlly membership, 3) avocatlonal pursuits, and 4) invol\/ement in civic 
affairs. 

T he prepa ration o f all teachers should include necessary elements 
L° assure competency in t eaching th e basic skills (defined to include 
l.L^.^^iL^Xv lif e mainten ance, and personal development skills) and in col- 
.^jL^>l^'£Li^.g^i!Lrj^^ in basic skills instruction. Instruc- 

,gjig,^il^L_be _P„rovlded in teaching the skill areas as such. In addition, 
^■iLP^^^-'^^d pract ical exp erience should be provided in teaching of literacy, 
life maintenance , and per sonal development skills . ~ 

^' Cj^a/ts Ma nage ment 

All teachers should be able to apply individual and group inanage- 
mont skills to Insure a high level of positive response from pupils in in- 
structional situations. When classes are skillfully managed, students 
c m maintain attention to school-related 'learning activities and build posi- 
tive feelings about themselves, their classmates, and their schools. Teachers 
need to be highly effective in group-alerting techniques, management of transi- 
tions in school activities, responses to daily crises, and management of a 
variety of learning activities in a single setting at the same time (Borg, 
undated). For effective learning outcomes, time on task and favorable atti- 
tudes need to be maximized. Students should learn to share in the responsi- 
bllltv for effective management; helping them learn in this domain is a 
primary task for teachers. 

All teachers should be able to apply behavioral analysis procedures 
(sometimes called behavior modification or contingency management proce-- 
dures) and other specific methodologies to encourage both scholastic achieve- 
ment and acceptable personal and social conduct, and to instruct parents and 
Leachei:>i' aides ih applying those procedures under the teacher's guidance. 

Recommend a^ ion; 

^} A^'/^ilhe^r s should be proficient i n class management proc e dures, 
jjl^L^J^i- .^'^P.Pl k^\4, behavioral analysis, group aler ting^ guidi ng transitions, 

interventio n techniques, and g roup approach es 
y T>l^L^J.^g. A JPP.-'L^ A^^^^ climate > 
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^ • LT-^ fes^lona l Co n sultation and Communications 

All teachers should be proficient in consultation and other forms 
of professional conimunicatlon, as both Initiators and receivers, to estab- 
lish and maintain responsible interactions with colleagues and administra- 
tors. Teachers should be able to serve as consultants. Teachers who spe- 
cial l:2e>, for Instance, in working with children who have visual impairments 
should be able to consult with other teachers on the kinds of methods and 
materials that they should learn to use with visually impaired pupils in 
their regular classes. At the same time, all teachers should learn to be 
compete;tt rece Iv ors and users of consulta.'iou. 

Educators should be practiced at collaborating with colleagues who 
share responsibility foi* individual students' programs. Regular teac^h.^rs 
and speech-language pathologists, for instance, must deliberately comple- 
ment and reinforce each other's work with pupils. Readiness to function 
as a mejnber of a team does not come naturally to mosc professionals; it 
must be developed through guided experience. 

Teachers also need to know how to negotiate objectively and con- 
sistently v/ith colleagues, administrators, employers, and other persons 
when their goals, values, philosophies^ or priorities differ. Matters for 
negotiation may range over working conditions, curricular design, pay and 
benefits, materials selection, need for- inservice training, and other con- 
siderations. In all these matters teachers need the ability to keep the 
atmosphere of the- negotiations open, flexible, and free of personal con- 
flict. 

Key elements in all these interactions include a firm grounding 
iv consultation and communications processes, the requirements of due pro- 
cess, and a thorough knowledge of acceptable practices regarding confiden- 
tiiility. Equally essential in the process is resourcefulness in building 
trut^t relationships. In all collaborations, teachers should be encouraged 
to take t»qual status with all other personnel on the assumption that each 
participant in collaborative work is a specialist who is sharing expertise 
in order le create optimal school programs for individual pupils. 

Roocnnmendations : 

] ^ K^. ..9A^^'JltVl.^_. ^Pyi that a ll teache rs have oppo rtunities to master 
t lie know 1 edgt^ and prac t i^ces involve d in effective consultation and other 
f o rms o f pro f ess iona 1_ commun icat ion. _ As^ part of preservice preparat ion , 
t»verv t teacher shcuM have ins true t ton ajnd prac ticum experience leading to 
assured capabi 1 itj/ in these artvis. 
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Teac her-Paren jt^^Studen t Relationships 

Ail teachers should learn skills and sensitivity in dealing with 
parents of their students and especially with parents and siblings of 
handicapped, disadvantaged, and other exceptional students. Instruction 
vshould be provided which enhances respect for the role of the family in 
the nurturance and education of children. This should be extended to in- 
clude a history of disenfranchised groups (e.g., handicapped, black, His- 
panic, native American, migrant). It should also provide information on 
the effects of such disadvantages on families, especially influences on 
family-school contacts and interactions between parents and teachers or 

other professionals. Teachers should have some training and experience i 
in clinical approaches to distrust, hostility, and anger, and in approaches ^ 
to build trust and cooperation. They should be prepared to share teaching 
skills with pareats, so that both developmental and corrective program ele- 
ments for students can be continued whenever that is appropriate in the 
home situation. 

Recommendation ; 

All teachers should -have skills and sensUivity for dealing with 
and siblings of handicapped students; they should have had oppor- 
tunities to practice skills in this area as part of their practicums in 
t eacher preparation . 

6. Student-student Relationships * • 

All teachers should be able to teach pupils how to relate to each 
other in ways that produce satisfaction and self-improvement. This abil- 
ity should be based on counseling skills, knowledge and skill in using 
group activities that encourage cooperative behavior, and strong founda- 
tion studies in human development. 

Peer and cross-age teaching are specific forms of constructive re- 
lationships which can be used with advantages for all participants. En- ' 
couraging pupils to teach each other and to be helpful to one another is 
a complex undertaking. It offers very Important learning experiences to 
the tutors as well as to those who are tutored. For example, a teen-age 
boy i.r girl can acquire sel^'-conf idence and personal satisfaction through 
helping second graders learn to use phonic or configuration clues to un- 
lock new or unfamiliar words; similarly, home economics students can in- 
struct immature children in self-help skills. Teachers can and should 
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learn to use heterogeneous groups of pupils In work oi cooperative kinds 
to achieve group goals. When teachers have the prerequisite skill to take 
solid conmiand of the social structures of their classes through effective 
teaching, they find that they have a powerful additional tool with which 
to construct individualized learning situations. 

R ecoimnendat i ons ; 

Al 1 te achers should be able to convey to students the attitude 
that t hey bear some of the responsibility for their social environment 

"lus t be willing to help one another. Also, teachers need to be pre- 
PA^/ ' 4. to m anage the social s tructure of their classes by generating co- 
oper ative, mutually helpful behavior among the students. Teachers need 
spe cific insights into and skills for developing^ he terogeneously coopera- 
tive grouping procedures and peer and cross-age tutoring. They also 
s hould be able to teach students to use some of the basic counseling/ 
guidance skills in relationships with other students . 

7 . Exceptional Conditions 

All teachers should know the preferred procedures for the instruc- 
tion of students with exceptional conditions, such as limited sight or hear- 
ing, emotional problems, limited cognitive abilities, or outstanding talents 
and gifts, and they should be aware of the literature and body of practice 
in each area which can be pursued in depth when necessary — for example, 
when an exc^eptional student is enrolled in the class. They also need to 
be familiar with the functions of various specialists who work in the 
schools (e.g., psychologists, educational audiologists, school social work- 
ers, rt^source teachers for the visually impaired, etc.) and to be prepared 
to establish team arrangements for the instruction of exceptional students. 
While it is not reasonable to expect all teachers to know everything about 
exceptional conditions, they should have rudimentary knowledge in all areas 
aiul know where additional help is available, how to get it, and how to use 
it. 

Recommendat ions : 



All pro sped ive teacher s should have preparation in understanding 
t'xr i'p t i ona l^ch i 1 dren , ij\ J^cJhi^^^J-^ pro cedures for accommodating children's 
spec ial noeds_,_ and _in tlie^^unc^iqns of sp ecialists who serve exceptional 
chi hlren. Moreover, opportunit ies for direct experience with the children 

an d with specialists should he provided . 
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8. Ro'"yr_raJ. 

When a pupil or parent presents a problem which a teacher feels 
iinabU- to resolve, ii is not a mark of inadequacy for the teacher to refer 
the questioner to a colleaguo. In fact, failure to make a referral in 
such an Instance is a violation of professional ethics. Depriving a per- 
son of access to someone who can provide help is professional malpractice 
whiolj may worsen a problem and cause other problems. It is Important to 
establish the attitude that making a referral is not to transfer "owner- 
ship" of a problem to a specialist; rather, it is a way of calling on a 
specialist who may be able to offer further help. 

Few teachers are so well and so broadly prepared that they can 
solve everv kind of problem on their own. Teachers need training to give 
them the skills to detect actual or potential problems, determine whether 
thf solutions to the problems are withl^n their professional competence, and, 
if not, refer to someone else for assistance. Sometimes the referral will ' 
be to a special resource within the school and sometimes, to a broader com- 
munity agency. 

An important aspect of a good referral process is being able to 
make and report systematic observations of pupils who are experiencing 
difficulties. All teachers need to be competent in the observation of 
individual sCudentL within their classes. 

R e c o mm^' ndj^tj. oji s ; » 

Tm^^.^JI^'.^^ _n e. e_d_ _lo,__lcarn the procedures for referrals, the respon- 
^. ^ .i*:' a Ay^yplyyA^^ -?JL^-Jjli^J^ayj^. _t.'^__c apitallze on referral resources in 

Pi ll'-*.t.t>'J_ iL^!ii^\.^L'--L°JL_f£.f,Jlld4Xldual pupils. They must be skilled 
in making «M^t>'in/|t ic okseryations to provide data and undergird judgments 
tor Lhe Syl^'jy^\l_Jiriic-essi^_T be opportunities to obtain firsT^ 

'l''.'^'. }'.^Pyyj}-lPy}-\ jP.J'^9yL.Py..^lL.^PrJ^.£]^PS'J. and c ommunity agencies operate . 

*)• Itul iv i dua l ized Teacjiin^ 

All teachers should be able, while managing and monltorlrg a group 
pupils, to larry t)ut individual assessments, idt-ntify individual learn- 
in;; styles, spot spt;cial needs, personalize and adapt assignments, and keep 
records on individual pupil progress toward established objectives. 



Thi'Sf skills form the essence of teaching the individual pupil 
Thi,-; does not nit-an, of course, that all teacfiing is one-on-one, and it 
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does not mean that the teacher should autend to all pupils at the same 
time with the same degree of intensity. It does mean that the teacher 
has mastered the tactics of Instruction which result in a reasonably 
close match of the Interests and abilities of each pupil, the content 
that is being taught, and the methods of instruction being used, so each 
fits well with the others. 

Teachers should be able to understand and interpret theory and 
research relevant to the individualizing of instruction, be able to dis- 
cern strengths and weaknesses of children's abilities and be knowledge- 
able about diverse models for individualized instruction. They should 
.bo skillful in developing objectives for each student and be able to as- 
sess whether each student is meeting the objectives. 

A particularly important aspect of indivf.dualizing instruction 
is competency in using assessment and grading systems that promote honest 
and useful sharing of information with the individual student and parents. 
Thus, teachers shpuld be competent in domain- or criterion-referenced as- 
sessment and Instructing case data for interpretation of the child's total 
educational situation. In addition, they should be able to conduct valid 
evaluations of their own instruction. 

Recommendations : 

All teachers should be competent' in the assessment of the individ- 
^b^A student's edu cational needs and in adapting instruction to the Individ- 
^i^^lj".. Starting from t he first week of teacher preparation, and continuing 
u II til its co mpletion, trainees should be in the company of experienced 
teachers who individu alize education expertly and specialists who can help 
i n d iagnost Ic and Instruc t i onal processes . 

10. P ro f evS s ional V alues 

All teachers. In their personal commitments and professional be- 
havior with pupils, parents, and colleagues, should exemplify the same 
•'ons itit^ra t ion for all individuals and their educational rights as are 
called for in Public Law 94-142 and in the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
of 1^73. These include the right of individual students to due process 
in all school placement decisions, to education in the least restrictive 
environment, and to carefully individualized education. 

Tt^ncliers should be skilled in assisting others (parents, col- ^ 
liMgut's, pii[)ils) in understanding and accepting as posit. ive values the 
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liKToasing diversity of students who are enrolled In regular school 
programs. Thoy need to be able to listen to opposing viewpoints with- 
out considering them as attacks on their own behaviors or values. 

Both practicing teachers and teacher educators should provide 
skillful and consistent models of professionalism and of commitment to 
the implementation of the national and state laws relevant to education. 
If th'jy choose to dissent, which they are free to do as a matter of in- 
dividual conscience, they should distinguish clearly between their con- 
tinuing professional obligation to their students and each other under 
existing law, and their rights as individuals to propose and promote 
orderly changes in the law. 

RecommendationSt ; 

.Selgcti on and training processes In teacher education should 
"J^il. attention to values which gi ve primary place to individual stu- 
dent s, their needs and rights. Such values are required on a moral 
bas_ls_fo r anyone involved in teaching; buC they are underglrded by codes 
of ethic al behavior established by the teaching profession and in law. ' 
Teachers in tr a inlng should be ori ente d to ethical codes regarding their 
resp onsibilities to individual pupils . 

Schoo l law, and the regulations that relate to IL, also should 
h*-:^'^"''-' part of the foundation of preparation for all teachers. The knowl- 
^'.teJjl _nocc'ss ary for the safeguarding of. pupils' rights, self-protection. 
'l"iL .intel ligen t professional behavior . 

i\"A^>/_"/l'ni\'\L JlII'l-Ll^^ f or Revisions in Teacher Preparation 

In this third section two major topics are presented: (a) a 
gonoral mi^del for the conceptualization of teacher preparation and (b) 
the recapitulation of the ten clusters of capability as a definite model 
to advance the analysis, evaluation, and planning of teacher preparation 
programs. No doubt other teacher preparation models, too, can accommodate 
the concepts presented In the first two parts of this paper. It would be 
Hood to see su^h efforts made. 

The Teacher-Preparation M odel . Following is the outline of a 
modi-1 for the conceptualization of teacher preparation. It involves two 
major dimensions: (a) areas of study; and (b) Instructional modes. 

Areas of study are five general domains for the organization of 
the i-oiUfiit or subject matter of teacher preparation. 
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A* Thi^ gerii^ral or 1 Lberal education which Is designed 
to produce an "educated" person* The studies are those pre- 
scribed by the liberal arts faculties of Just i tut ions of 
higher education as the central core of knowledge which must 
be acquired by all degree candidates. Certain to bn Included 
are courses in the humanities, sciences, mathematics, litera- 
ture, and languages, 

R. Specific s ubjec ts in the specialty area in which a 
student intends to teach. Obviously, the choice to teach in 
primary, secondary, special, or vocational education requires 
different kinds and degrees of preparation. For example, a 
student must expect to meet very high competence standards 
in mathematics if he or she wishes to teach that subject at 
the high school or vocational school level; less* advanced 
courses in mathematics may be required for primary school 
Leaching. 

C- Undergirding d iscipl i nes . Each profession has its 
base in one or more foundational disciplines. The special 
concerns of the teacher trainees for human development and 
the efficient operation of social systems would dictate some 
areas of study — psychology, for example. Studies included 
here are basic in nature but selected for relevance, to teach- 
inv^. Though such courses are commonly taught through liberal 
arts, they could also be part of the school of education. 

I), fiducat iorfal f ^^^^pda^ ions include the humanistic and 
behavioral stud le.s .that form a bridge between undergirding 
di:u*iplines and their specific application to teaching prac- 
t ices in the school s . Here , for example , are included his- 
tory (of educat ion) , philosophy (as related to basic princ i- 
pli^M and commitments in education), sociology (as related to 
the struirtures and processes of schooling as a social system), 
and psychology (as related to the studies of learners and the 
man.uu'mc^nt of instructional procedures). The purpose and pro- 
4\'sses of schooling are the starting points for studies in 
<'dueat ional foundations; while they reflect on education and 
have mt\'ining for practice, they do not reach the specific 
level of teacliing practice. 

K. ProrL»ss ional practice* is made up of the specific 
knowledge, strategies, and models for the professional 



practlcf of teachers, as well as consideration of the atti- 
tiuk'S and values which must permeate the life and commit- 
ments of the truly professional teacher. Among specific 
studies hero would be curriculum, methods of teaching, 
diagnostic procedures and materials, and systems of in- 
structional management. 

The six Instructional modes included In the model roughly repre- 
sent a progression from direct instruction, in which the student in teacher 
preparation Is the object, through intermediate stages where the student 
begins to take more initiative for managing his or her own learning using 
•special resources, and laboratories. Finally, the student is confronted 
with complex clinical, field, and internship experiences to which he or 
•she is expected to respond in a professional manner. The instructional 
mo(U-s and other features of the model are presented in schematic form in 
F'igure 1. 

Across the bottom of the schema presented in Figure 1 is an 
Input-process-output model that indicates the systemic nature of teacher 
education toward the level of professional competence expected by the 
profossion. Learner accountability is emphasized because admission to 
and continuance In a profession depend upon the practitioner's mastery 
and use of the extant professional culture. Implicit In the model is 
the necossity to clearly specify objectives or standards toward which all 
work is directed. Implicit also is the need for effective evaluation 
svHtoms, both formative and summative. 

Superimposed diagonally across the matrix formed by the inter- 
soction of Lhe columns and rows are three overlapping circles: "model- 
ing," ''ment or iriR," and "tutoring." These designations are characteris- 
tics of fffectivt^ teaching which seem to transcend their mere consldera- ' 
tion as strategies of instruction. They are. Instead, the essence of 
Kreatnt-ss in master teachers. "Modeling" refers to behaving in ways 
that i-ause the student, whether consciously or unconsciously, to imitate 
the obs.Tved h.-havior; teacher education universally should exemplify 
what it explicates. "Mentoring" is the process by which teachers exer- 
i'isi. i-onscious responsibility for personally interceding in the develop- 
mi'Mt of thv student and helping him or her make wise choices in areas 
tti.it will li.'termine future directions. Mentoring is individual and highly 
P^tsoimI. Studii's have shown that most successful persons can identify 
otu- or ni.u-r nu-ntors in their livt-s. "Tutoring" is one-on-one instruction 
wlu'ii thv n.i-d for such attention is evident. It can be cross-age, peer, 
proft'ss iona 1 , or lather. 
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C lu ster s of Capability in the Preparation Structure 



In this final section, consideration is given to each of the ten 
clusters of capability in the context of the teacher-preparation model* 
Although brief, the presentation is sufficiently specific to be useful 
to teacher educators who wish to examine their own programs or to accredi- 
tation agencies or other agencies which monitor the operations of teacher- 
education programs • ^ 

The discussion Is organized in the form of a chart that consists 
of three parts: (a) the identification of the cluster; (b) the designa- 
tion by capital and lower case letters of the areas of study and instruc- 
tional modes which are involved (for Key, see Fig, 1); and (c) a brief 
delineation of process guidelines or standards in the area. The selec- 
tion of areas of vStudy is somewhat arbitrary, since Institutions may be 
organized in different ways and allocate functions accordingly. Similarly, 
there will be differences in modes between and among institutions. 
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Instructional Modes 



Arearf of Study 




A, General Liberal 



B. Subject Specialty (ies) 



C, Undergirding Disciplines 

(Pre-Ed) 

D. Educational Foundations 



E. Professional Studies 

- knowledge 

- strategies 

- models 

- attitudes/values 



Input 



Process 



Output 

— ^ 



Standards 
as set by 
the teaching 
profession 
with learner 
accountability 



Figure 1. The education of professional teachers: Areas of study/ 
modes of ins true t ion. ''f 



'Adapted by Robert Howsam from a model first proposed in the bicentennial 
report of the AACTE on KducatrlnR a Profession (Howsam, et al,, 1976). 
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Competency 
Clusters 

Curriculum 



Areas 

Study and • 
Instructional 
Modes 

B. Subject Specialty(ies) 
E. Professional Studies 

in. Presentation- 
Lecture 
n. Learning Resources 
p. Clinical 



Description , 

Every candidate for teaching should be provided through direct 
instruction with a knowledge of the school curriculum from 
kindergarten through high school • They should examine samples 
of curricular materials in learning resource centers and make 
observations of instruction ih various curricular areas at all 
levels of schooling. Students should know how curricular deci- 
sions are made and be aware of and concerned with proper sequenc- 
ing and interrelations of curricular components. They should be 
able to relate curricular topics to basic considerations about 
the history, purposes, and governance of schooling and to knowl- 
edge on human development. They should have experience in plan- 
ning curricula for individual students, including those whose 
needs dictate modifications in the ordinary structure of the 
curriculum. 



Teaching 

Basic 

Skills 



D. Educational 

Foundations 

E. Professional Studies 

Vii. PrevSentation- 

Lecture 

n. Learning Resources 

o. Laboratory 

p. Clinical 

q. Field 

r. Internship 



All teachers should be able to teach literacy skills from begin- 
ning up to at least fifth-grade level and be proficient in instruc- 
tion which maintains and advances good literacy skills at advanced 
levels. This will rer.uire familiarity with literacy teaching 
materials, some clinical (one-on-one or small group) experience, 
as well as supervised applications in field and internship situa- 
tions. Similarly, all teachers mr.st be able to teach personal 
and life-maintenance skills (safety, personal hygiene, mobility, 
and the like) and take a share of responsibility with all other 
teachers for instruction In these areas. Teachers should be able 
to relate instruction in these areas to the purposes of schooling 



^For example, regardless of what specialty area of teaching they may be irv, teachers should be skilled in 

Introducing new vocabulary, creating the ''set'' for appropriate forms of reading comprehension, checking on 

student background (through survey exams), on prerequisite basic skills and concepts for an instructional 
unit, etc. 
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Professional c. 
Interactions 

D. 

E. 

o. 
P- 

q- 

r. 

Teacher- C. 
parent-- 

student D. 
Relationships 

E- 

m. 
o. 
P- 

q- 

r . 

Pupil and C. 
Class 

Management D. 



Underglrding 
Disciplines 

Educational Founda- 
tions 

Professional Studies 

Laboratory 

Clinical 

Field 

Internship 

Underglrding 
Disciplines 

Educational Founda- 
tions 

Professional Studies 

Presentation-Lecture 

Laboratory 

Clinical 

Field 

Internship 

Underglrding 
Disciplines 

Educational Founda- 
tions 
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and they should be able to relate their teaching roles to 
those of specialists in the cases of students xwho have ex- 
ceptional needs. Pupils differ in learning rates and power, 
and even the- best teaching is not 100% effective. Thus, it 
Is a normal expectation that every teacher will need "backup." 
help with some students. 

All teachers should be knowledgeable about processes of con- 
sultation, effective communications, and Interprofessional 
planning. This knowledge requires strong elements of prepara- 
tion in relevant disciplines and educational foundations plus 
supervised experience in clinical, field, and internship set- 
tings. Specific instruction in parent education and counsel- 
ing should be expected from other professional fields, such as 
Counseling Psychology. 



All teachers should have knowledge of the functions of families 
and how families interact with bureaucratic s^.ructures (includ- 
ing the schools) with which family members become involved. 
They should be especially well informed about difficulties which 
may arise in school-family interactions when the family is part 
of a disenfranchised group or when individual students are handi- 
capped. Teachers should have experience at clinical levels and 
in practlcuin settings in meeting with parents to plan school 
programs. They should have experience in working with other pro- 
fessionals in the same context. They should have training and 
experience in sharing educational tasks with parents. 

All teachers must be skilled in general classroom management 
procedures, including group processes (e.g., use of heterogeneous 
cooperative groups), group approaches to creating positive affec- 
tive climate, and approaches for achieving group attention and 



E. 



Professional"^ Studies 



m. 
n. 
o. 

q- 

r . 

Indlvidu-- C. 
all zed 

Teaching D. 

E. 

m. 
n. 
o. 

P- 

q- 

r . 



Presentation-Lecture 
Learning Resources 
Laboratory 
Field 

Internship 

Undergirding 
Disciplines 

Educational Founda- 
tions 

Professional Studies 

Presentation-Lecture 

Learning Resources 

Laboratory 

Clinical 

Field 

Internship 



Kxcept ional 
Cond it ions 



E. 



Educational Founda- 
tions 

Professional Studies 



individual orientation to task. These competencies call for 
specific elements of preparation in undergirding disciplines 
and educational foundations, especially in areas of sociology 
and social psychology, and for professional instruction and 
experience in application of procedures in group settings. A 
specific set of Insights into and skills in applied behavior 
analysis should be included, in which case both clinical and 
classroom applications should be required. 

All teachers should be able to carry out individual assess- 
ments to establish the developmental level of students in the 
subject matter being taught, and to identify students who have 
special needs and learning styles. They should also be able 
to personalize and adapt assignments and keep records of pro- 
gress for individual students. They should be able to carry out 
careful assessments in each domain of Instruction. They should 
be familiar with at least some of the major systems (such as 
Individually Guided Instruction, Individually Prescribed Instruc- 
tion, and Computer-Assisted Instruction) for the general manage- 
ment of individualized instruction. This competency cluster 
calls for strong preparation in criterion- or domain-referenced 
assessment as well as in norm-referenced testing. Teacher candi- 
dates should be expected to participate directly in a variety of 
supervised clinical studies that involve individualized assess- 
ments of the students, parent consultation, communication with 
diagnostic specialists (i.e., special educators, school psycholo- 
gists, school social worker, speech- language pathologists, educa- 
tional audiologists, etc.), observance of due process principles, 
and the writing of lEPs. It is important that the teacher of 
teachers provide a model of individualized teaching. 

All teachers should recognize exceptional conditions in pupils 
that call for educational adaptations. They should know the key 
terminology and be able to specify the instructional (and special 
service) assistance needed to maintain those pupils in regular 
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classes. This domain should include presentations to teacher- 
education students of basic information on exceptionality and 
common adaptations in regular classes. Also, experiences at 
clinical, field, and internship levels should include interac- 
tions with exceptional students. 

Although P.L. 94-142 refers only to handicapped students, it is 
Important that teachers be prepared to deal effectively with 
gifted and talented students as well. Df course, some students 
will be both handicapped and gifted. All teachers should have 
knowledge of the major principles and practices derived from 
research and experience In working with gifted students. Also, 
aH teachers must be committed to and able to competently manage 
instruction which is multicultural in orientation. 

All teachers should recognize that they can obtain help from • 
teaching colleagues and various specialists and that it is a 
sign of superioi professional atility and stature, not of weak- 
ness, to recognize when help is needed and to ask for it, use 
it, and acknowledge its value. Teachers should be skilled in 
making and recording systematic observations of their students 
as a basis for informed referral and consultation. This com- 
petency cluster also calls for knowledge of the roles of vari- 
ous specialists, as well as clinical experience in referral 
procedures. All teachers should be generally familiar with the 
full range of special services both within the schools and in 
the broader community. 

All teachers should be prepared to manage with high skill the 
relations among their students in "peer tutoring," "cross-age 
tutoring," and other group activities. Teachers should be 
skilled in giving students developmental perspectives about 
their own problems and concerns, in teaching them to be mutually 
helpful and supportive to one another, and in giving them in- 
creasing responsibility for helping to manage the educational 
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environment. This set of competencies requires strong orien- 
tation in developmental and counseling psychology as well as 
supervised experiences in laboratory, clinical, field, and 
internship settings. 

All teachers should be well informed concerning such concepts 
as "right to education,'' "least restrictive alternative," and 
"due process," particularly as they relate to education for 
children from minority groups and those who are handicapped. 
They should make professional commitments to the realization 
of the values which these concepts represent. To achieve tne 
goals in this area it is essential that prospective teachers 
receive relevant instruction as part of their general, founda- 
tional, and professional studies; perhaps even more essential 
is that the attitudes be modeled by their instructors and be 
fully exemplified in the field and internship settings used 
for teacher preparation. 
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Obviously, the preceding statement has been developed from a 
particular perspective, derived from considering the principles of 
Public Lav 94-142. Although this important law has surprisingly complex 
and fundamental implications for teacher preparation, it is clear that 
th« contents of this paper represent only a part of what needs to be con- 
sidered in the formulation of a total program for teacher preparation. 
Thus, it is intended that this statement be used as a stimulus for cre- 
ating a broader set of alternative statements about teacher education in 
general . 

A number of teacher educators and other persons who are interested 
in teacher education have prepared responses to this paper in which they 
consider the broader implications for all of teacher education. ^They 
raise critical issues about teacher preparation, such as the time and re- 
sources necessary for effective teacher preparation. Perhaps this is the 
time and occasion to agree solidly upon just how much time it does take 
to prepare teachers for entry to the profession and to settle for no less 
than that time. Other major issues surely needing attention iaclude the 
following : 



. How do we arrange instruction in under-girding disciplines 
and educational foundations that, besides reflecting dis- 
ciplinary structures, also reflects the structures and 
realities of teaching/learning problems in the schools? 

. How can we arrange for sufficient flexibility in staffing 
teacher education programs so that new elements of impor- 
tance can be drawn from various departments of the college 
or university? 

. How can we arrange the continuing development of present 
teacher education faculties so that they can competently 
address the emerging new issues^nd challenges in teacher 
education? 



. Are we expecting too much of the great mass of "regular" 
teachers and do we need to work through a differentiated 
staffing strategy as we try to beet added challenges in , 
the classroom? 

. What are the Implications of Public Law 94-142 and other 
now forces for change for the preparation of non-teaching 
school personnel? 
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This statement was prepared in the belief that Public Law 94- 
142 reverberates against the basic structures of teacher preparation — 
that It amounts to a new and urgent call for examining the basic content 
cind structure of teacher preparation. It Is hoped that this statement 
and the set of responding papers will become one force in energizing a . 
new and more searching look at teacher preparation, not only by teacher 
educators but, also, by other persons, such as policy makers and inter- 
ested citizens, who believe that effective education for handicapped 
students requires fundamental Improvements in the preparation and perform 
ance of all educators. (See prevailing and preferred practices in Rey- 
nolds and Birch [1978].) It is time to raise public school teaching to 
the important professional status which it deserves and which the schools 
and the public interest require. 

At the time of this writing, work is underway in the office of 
the National Support Systems Project at the University of Minnesota to 
analyze each of the ten competency clusters and the major elements of 
processes of teacher education to delineate a set of topics — perhaps 30 
to 40 in number — on which efforts will be concentrated to develop mate- 
rials useful in teacher education situations. The materials will be 
oriented, first, to assessment; that is, they will be useful to teacher 
educators who wish to examine their own competencies and the^ teacher 
preparation programs they conduct for coverage of certain critical topics 
Second, they will provide sketches of the knowledge and skill bases in- 
cluded under each. topic; these should provide "starters" for teacher 
educators who wish to make new efforts for improvement In the selected 
areas. These materials should make it possible for teacher-preparing 
institutions to "map" their strengths, weaknesses, and needs in relation 
to the crucial content and processes outlined in earlier portions of this 
paper. 
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A LIBERAL ARTS RESPONSE TO THE CONCEPT OF A 
COMMON BODY OF PRACTICE 

Helen D. Larwald^ 
Carlton College 



The expression applied to a person who behaves in an outlandish 
fashion suggests that he or she is either a knave or a fool. Although my 
commitment to the goals of Public Law 94-142 is sufficiently great to 
eliminate anxiety about the first possible designation, my lack of experi- 
ence with the implementation of the law may make it difficult for me to 
avoid the second. Nonetheless, it is my purpose to speak as best I can 
to the issues raised by the Challenge paper — from the vantage point of 
one who was educated in a large university system but has since spent some 
20 years working with teacher education programs in small liberal arts 
collegjBs. 

Before plunging into a discussion of the issues raised by the con- 
cept paper, it is. important to remind readers that liberal arts colleges, 
as a category, include institutions of great diversity with respect to 
size, philosophy, scope of program, and financial circumstance. Thus, my 
reactions reflect only one perspective; I do not presume to imply any kind 
of agreement among liberal arts colleges about teacher education. 

In this paper's first section, I discuss the impact of Public Law 
94-142 on teacher education programs in liberal arts colleges. The second 
section delineates what I perceive to be the major issues raised by the 
Challenge paper Vs assumptions and recommendations, specifically, (a) the 
philosophical issues related to the suggestion that the Individualized 
Education Program (lEP) be made the focus for a professional culture; (b) 
tho extent to which that paper's recommendations appear to attribute lit- 
tle value to liberal studies and to inflate the professional education 
component of a teacher preparation program to an undesirable, unnecessary, 
and unrealistic degree; and (c) the extent to which that paper deals pri- 
marily with Public Law 94-142 in developing the identified competencies 
rather than treating the law as part of a more comprehetisive demand for 
the individualization of instruction. The final section is an attempt to 
cifVeLop a few guidelines which a liberal arts college might employ in re- 
structuring its programs in teacher education to comply with the demand 
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of Public Law 94-142 and the essence of the conmon body of prac- 
tice. 



The Impact of Public Law 94-142 on Liberal Arts Programs 

One cannot assess the Impact of Public Law 94-142 on teacher 
education programs which are based in small, liberal arts colleges 
without considering the events that preceded the law and the context 
from wl ^h it evolved. Civil rights legislation led logically to man- 
dates for multicultural education, the elimination of sexism as well 
as racism in school and society, and the implicit recognition of the 
school as a proper vehicle for social reform. All these developments 
^ owe their existence, at least in part, to the changing conceptioh of 
equality of educational opportunity from the nineteenth century ver- 
~" which meant giving all learners access to the same curriculum 
to the current view that true equality requires differentiated and 
unequal learning opportunities. Few would quarrel with the idea that 
every individual in our society has an equal right of access to educa- 
tional experiences that foster opportunities for maximum participation 
in all of society. 

Once one moves beyond these kinds of basic generalizations to 
•determine ways in which generally accepted ideals are to be achieved, 
however, honest disagreements arise concerning interpretations and the 
Implications of interpretations. Furthermore, as is often the case, a 
dedication to new values does not obviate old ones or other new ones; 
hence, a competitive situation aris£S._jin which equally, impprtan^^^ 
must compete for whatever "life space" is available. (Howsam, et al . , 
1976.) Such is decidedly the case when one considers the Impact of 
Public Law 94-142 on teacher education programs in liberal arts col- 
leges. The legislation comes on the heels of human relations require- 
ment . multicultural requirements, drug education requirements, increas- 
ing demands for greater methodological skills, and a current tendency 
toward certification, requirements that favor broad, subject area ap- 
proaclea rather than depth in a particular discipline. 

For many liberal arts colleges, the added demands of Public 
Law 94-142 could be the last straw the forces them either to abandon 
their teacher preparation function or to accept the kind of restruc- 
turing of teacher education programs that Is called for in the con- 
cept paper. The current practice of enlarging course requirements 
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without increasing credit, in order to keep professional education re- 
quirements within accepted boundaries, is unfair to both students and 
faculty members. A sizable proportion of students in my own institution 
already are finding it necessary to do student teaching after graduation, 
which means that they are spending four and one-third years to' earn a 
four-year degree. Given rising tuition rates, few can afford the added 
expenditure of time and money. 

Public Law 94-142 poses not only a life space problem for the 
liberal arts college but, also, a staffing problem. Since many of these 
kinds of colleges have small faculties, they may not have the necessary 
specialization to provide all the learning experiences required, nor are 
their student enrollments sufficiently large to warrant staff additions. 

If a liberal arts college chooses to restructure rather than to 
abandon its program in teacher education, it must deal with some diffi- 
cult questions: how much additional knowledge and skill is needed by 
the regular classroom teacher? How much life space must be added to the 
professional education component cf a student *s program to develop these 
additional competencies? How can the liberal arts college meet these 
new values without violating old ones — for example, a commitment to the 
idea that the best base for good teaching is a sound program of liberal 
studies combining breadth and depth in a particular discipline? To what 
extent can one rely on the transfer value of such a base; must every skill 
and competency be taught directly? How much competence is it reasonable 
to expect in establishing criteria for admission to a teacher education 
program? How much attention should one pay to other important values re- 
ceiving emphasis at this time — for example, global education, environ- 
.mental education, moral education, and law-related education? 

The proposed common body of practice speaks to many of these 
questions either directly or indirectly. The following section deals 
with several major issues that arise in attempting to use the concept 
paper as a basis for restructuring teacher education within a liberal 
arts context. 



Ma i or ,1 HHu^^i t; ij^^^^ th e Challenge Paper 

TJ^.^l JEP as the foc us for a professional cul ture . The Challenge 
I aper presents a number of valid arguments to support the position that 
the IKF represents a natural focus for the development of a professional 
culture. Perhaps basic to all the arguments is the assertion in the 
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third section that the culture is based on "the concept of optimal indi- ' 

vidual development, it demands of teachers broad knowledge and refined 
abilities to diagnose, treat, and evaluate across the broad range of 

children's educational needs." Whereas one can agree that designing an 

lEP demands the kinds of skills and abilities described in cluster 8, 

using the lEP as a focus for a professional culture raises some serious 
practical and philosophical questions. 

1. Using the lEP \n this manner smacks of a pathological model 
that Is inadequate to cover the full range of services required of 
teachers. An IE? must be sufficiently specific to identify high-priority 
goals and to give direction to instruction; it is doubtful whether lEPs 
could or should be written to cover the whole range of growth and develop- 
ment which must be of concern to teachers at all times. Although it can 
bo argued that lEPs could be written to focus on important teacher beha- 
viors, such as stimulating curiosity, encouraging creativity, and promot- 
ing interests and concerns related to the common good, there is a real 
danger that less than adequate attention will be given to such important 
educational goals because of the requirement that lEPs be specifically 
based on the perceived education needs of learners. Thus, the lEP should 
servo as one important tool rather than as the only shaper of the profes- 
sional culture. 

2. This method appears to emphasize diversity without due regard 
•for tho human universals that make us intelligible to each other and, thus, 
facilitate positive, rewarding human interactions. All human beings share 
omotions and existential concerns, such as death, sadness, joy, guilt, the 
noed for belonging, ^nd achievement... . The_J,lteratu re relating to Public Law. 
94-142 is replete with exhortations not to exaggerate differences, not to 
sot up false dichotomies between handicapped and "normal" persons. In a 
touching article, Jean Fox (1978) describes her school experiences as a 
polio victim forced to rely on leg braces or a wheelchair. She supports 
oraphaslzing what the child can do, not what he or she cannot d . May it 

not bo hotter also to prepare teachers to emphasize ways in whi the handi- 
capped child is like other children rather than different? Sue an emphasis 
nood not obscure the noed to individualize, but can put it in a more ap- 
propriate perspective by providing a common base from which individualiza- 
tion can emerge. • 

3. Somewhat related to the second question is that of whether the 
IF.P, as it Is described in the Challenge paper, would place sufficient em- 
phasis on primary educational goals as a basis for determining "children's 
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educational needs." Education must concern itself with a host of socie- 
tal values that exist independently of individual differences and are re- 
lated only indirectly to individual educational needs — for example, 
values relating to justice, "the common good," freedom, privacy, global 
education, peace, and respect for Individuals regardless of race, ethnicity, 
creed, or sex. 

A, It is not clear that there is .an adequate research base to make 
Itidivldualization the focus for instruction and professional preparation. 
Researchers such as Snow and Crombach (1976) assert that we know little 
about the effects of various "treatments," except that there is a kind of 
Immutable law that adaptive techniques which are better for some children 
are, by the- same token, worse for others. If we accept this conclusion, 
what risks do we run in asking relatively uninformed persons such as' 
teachers and parents to be overly specific and technical about the diag- 
nosis and treatment of children's educational needs? 

5. Undue emphasis on the concept of the lEP may lead to the 
preparation of teachers for a world that does not and will not exist. 
The concept paper assumes that the lEP soon will be the basis of instruc- 
tion for all children. Given the legal provisions of Public Law 94-142, 
there is a strong possibility that rights granted In the law soon will be 
extended to all children. However, it is less clear how the public and 
the schools will respond. Lacking the necessary funds to do otherwise, 
many school districts already hay«- found shortcuts; commercial establish- 
ments already are mass producljrg and marketing lEPs, presumably in response 
to the demand created by t:h^ teachers' lack of time to devise them inde- 
pendently. Will the public give up the economy of group Instruction and 
support the costs of complying with the spirit and intent of Pub ifc Law 
94-142, as well as with other legislation pointing toward individualiza- 
tion? Will individualization be another symptom of what Lortie (1976) 
called the pathology of American public education, namely, the "oversell 
and underdeliver syndrome"? L am not arguing against preparing teachers 
to engage in individualizing instruction. Instead, I support a broader 
focus for professional preparation that' wovjld enable the candidate to 
develop competencies associated with the lEP within a larger context. 

Th 0 1 ar g e r - sc a 1 e dimensi ons of the professional education com- 
P^\"<-'"t • The model presented in the Challenge paper would appear to in- 
flate the professional education component cf a teacher education program 
to an extent that is undes-lrable , unnecessary, and unrealistic, at least 
fr-m a liberal arts point of view. It is undesirable because, given the 
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framework of current four-year programs, it would appear to usurp too 
much of the life space occupied by liberal studies-. The model does not 
appunr to recognize t;he potential contributions of these studies to the 
development of « professional culture for teachers. Areas "A" and "B" 
(t.he liberal: studies and subject specialty aspects of teacher education) 
are seldom related to developing the identified competency clusters of 
the n.odel. Nor are they considered as a substantial base that could 
represent a point of departure for refining and improving certain skills 
through the clinical and field experiences which are provided in the 
professional. component. 

Is It really necessary for all elementary and secondary teachers 
to have all the competencies identified in the clusters? To the liberal 
arts proponent, it appears that the concept of developing a professional 
culture, however meritorious, has taken precedence over the need to econo- 
mize with regard to the amount of professional training required of 
teachers. Further, the recommendations tend to include skills for the 
Implementation of differentiated staffing strategies while, at the same 
time, giving the impression that all teachers need a vast number of com- 
mon competencies. Does the search for a professional culture lead logi- 
cally no the assumption that elementary and secondary teachers should 
share the same culture? To what extent must the professional culture of 
the classroom teacher and the special education teacher overlap? Do all 
elementary and secondary teachers need to have direct instruction in 
school curriculum. In all subjects, from K-12? Is it really necessary 
for secondary teachers in all subject fields to know how to teach letter 
formation, for example? Do all secondary teachers need to be able to 
teach literacy skills "from the beginning up to at least fifth-grade 
level"? If a student enrolled at the upper level needs lower level skills 
in Olio area, cannot an elementary or special education teacher provide the 
expertise needed to develop and implement an appropriate plan? 

Similarly, is it not possible to divide responsibility for teach- 
ing advanced level skills among specialists who are already receiving 
training in those areas — for example, reading and writing to English 
and social studies teachers, health to home economics and physical educa- 
tion teachers, consumerism and law to social studies teachers? This Is 
not to say that all teachers ought not be prepared to model literacy skills 
as well as personal development and life maintenance skills; the question 
i« whether they also need to be able to instruct in these areas. 

Finally, It would appear that the large professional education 
fomponent envisioned in the Challenge paper is unrealistic in that it 
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could not be completed in a four-year program without sacrificing other 
important areas; a five-year program is not a reasonable alternative for 
the high-cost, private liberal arts college at this time'. In fact, such 
a move could spell disaster. ^ 

How many students, or parents of students, will pay the h;lgh cost 
of private education for five years when the rate of returns is so low? 
Even with a four-year requirement, students have sometimes reported be- 
ing "strongly urged" by parents to transfer to public institut:_^u2 after 
they had decided to become teachers rather than lawyers or doctors. While 
the added* investment of graduation from a prestigious Institution is 
viewed as having a "pay-off" value in law and medicine, this is not the 
case with teaching. One frequently encounters students on financial aid 
who will transfer rather than incur the debt of four years of private 
education with the prospect of having to pay back the borrowed money out 
of a teacher's salary. How much greater would this problem be if the pro- 
gram requirement were increased from four to five years? 

Another question which must be studied relates to popular opinion 
regarding the employability of persons with M. A. degrees in today's 
teacher market. It may be that students who have expended additional time 
and funds in completing a five-year program would be at a serious disadvan- 
tage in finding a teaching position. 

A five-year teacher preparation program in a liberal arts college 
would appear to be a viable option only if one or more of the following 
conditions were present: (a) available market research demonstrated that 
students would enter such programs and that they would be employable upon 
completion; (b) the cost of the added year were subsidized with public 
monies to offset the low rate of return; (c) teachers' salaries were in- 
creased dramatically to offset the high cost of professional preparation; 
and (d) states mandated a five-year program for all entry level positions 
to avoid employment discrimination against applicants holding advanced de- 
grees. 

Public Law 94-142: A discrete entity or part of a larger context ? 
Although in the Challenge paper the lEP is proposed as the focus for re- 
structuring an entire professional culture, and the clusters of identi- 
fitid competencies apply to other aspects of teaching as well, the analyses 
and illustrations are largely concerned with the skills needed to carry 
out the requirements of Public Law 94-142. This emphasis creates some un- 
certainty about how other conditions requiring individualized instruction 
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would be incorporated into the model. It would seem appropriate to avoid 
unnecessary repetition in a professional program by treating all handi- 
capping conditions, those included in Public Law 94-142 as well as those 
resulting from race, culture, or sex, as variations on a common theme. 
Thus, the focus would be on individualizing Instruction rather than on 
the specific conditions giving rise to the need. It would seem appropri- 
ate for certifying and accrediting agencies to address the issue of indi- 
vidualized instruction for all kinds of differences rather than institut- 
ing separate standards for each one. 

In summary, the issues raised in this section point to a need for 
further discussion of and deliberation on certain aspects of the proposed 
model. However, one cannot dismiss the validity of many of the recommen- 
dations. There seems little doubt that many of the identified competencies 
must be achieved and that the professional education component of teacher 
preparation programs needs to be expanded. 

In the final section of this paper, I will present a few illus- 
trative guidelines for modifying the model so that a liberal arts college 
may restructure its programs without destroying its basic values. They 
do not represent a complete model and are offered solely for the purpose 
of providing some areas for discussion. 

^^J5M Propos ed Guidelines for a Liberal Arts College 

1. Liberal arts colleges should reaffirm and maintain their com- 
mitment to prepare teachers In the liberal arts tradition - teachers who 
exhibit both breadth and depth of knowledge. The breadth represented by 
the general education component provides experiences with the structure 
<.nd methodology of several disciplines, as these provide a framework for 
advancing knowledge about ourselves and the world In which we live. It 
Is only through^he study in depth of a particular discipline that stu- 
dents cuUivate the higher cognitive levels of thought we expect them to 
tecuh and model for students — for example, skill in analysis, synthesis, 
ami application. A program allowing for electives is important to per- 
son.il growth and development. 

Education for a pluralistic society needs teachers who reflect a 
variety of educational traditions. The teacher-scholar concept may no 
longer b.^ viable in it.s pure form. However, as a hybrid of scholar and 
technician, the liberal arts graduate should incline toward the .-^^cholar 
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end of the continuum — particularly in programs preparing teachers for 
secondary scthools* If liberal arts colleges can no longer produce a 
distinctive type of teacher reflecting the strengths of their institu- 
tions, they r(iay as well heed the advice of those who think they should 
quit the busl\^ess* 

2. Th<^ professional culture of a teacher prepared in the liberal 
arts tradition ^hould focus riot on the lEP but on the capability for re- 
flective, humanistic, democratic goal settihg and problem solving. This 

is a primary goal of liberal studies; it is a basic competency for teachers; 
and it is transferable to a variety of teaching tasks and situations. Mak- 
ing this goal the focus accomplishes two important objectives: (a) it places 
some of the respottbllity for developing teaching competencies on the liberal 
arts component where it most assuredly ought to be, and (b) it makes it pos- 
sible for professional programs to concentrate on providing opportunities 
for the further refinement and development of skills already present. In 
this approach, study areas "A" and "B" (general liberal ■ education and subject- 
matter specialty) would be directly associated with each competency cluster. 

3. Selection and retention criteria for teacher education should 
be developed to assure that candidates have achieved a satisfactory level 
of competence in basic liberal arts skills, including social skills and 
attitudes as well as Intellectual skills. As in other professions such as 
medicine and law, those persons failing to meet such criteria should not 
be admitted to teacher education programs. This condition would reduce 
the scope of the professional education component in that it would not be 
necessary to provide instruction in skills which should have been developed 
elsewhere. Also, if after admission some students demonstrate deficiencies 
in certain areas, the solution should not be to create and require a reme- 
dial course for all students. Instead, as in the lEP model, the deficien- 
cies should be eliminated on an individual basis. 

If teacher educators continue in their reluctance to enforce strict 
admission requirements, they can work with collodgues in liberal arts de- 
partments to develop lEPs for students needing remedial work before admis- 
sion; however, the responsibility for implementing and evaluating such work 
should rost with the major department until such time as the student applies 
for readmlssion. This approach would appear to be realistic, given the op- 
portunities for cooperation among faculty members from different departments 
in a small college. 

Experience has demonstrated that it is not necessary to teach each 
competency dirt^ctly wlien one is dealing witli students who demonstrate 
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Intelligence, initiative, and resourcefulness. Students who have learned 
some basic approaches to identifying and obtaining the information they 
need to carry out a particular task can learn to do many things without 
benefit of direct instruction. 

Illustrative of the kinds of skills (included in the model) which 
should be developed prior to admission to the professional program are ef- 
fective communication, ability to work and plan cooperatively with others, 
the development of attitudes and values appropriate to professional teachers, 
and the ability to model literacy, personal development, and life maintenance 
skills. To this list one could add many others — for example, ability to 
make critical judgments; ability to recognize congruencies and inconsisten- 
cies In data; skills in making decisions, conducting research, and studying 
independently; sensitivity to a wide variety of emotions and values; com- 
passion; and understanding. 

4. Courses in the foundations of a discipline ought to offer op-, 
portunitles to examine theories within the context of direct experience; 
persons teaching these courses also should be involved in the supervision 
of clinical, field, or internship experiences. The small and unspecialized 
nature of a liberal arts education faculty can be exploited to advantage 
in this area. 

At times, the Challenge paper seems to imply that foundational 
studies are unrelated to teaching, as in the third section: " . / . 
those subjects can be regarded only as foundational; they provide an un- 
derstanding of education but they do not prepare anyone to 'practice' 
education." It is doubtful whether anyone should be permitted to prac- 
tice education without such courses, since their function is to. provide 
a framework for pracLice. They should present theories and categories that 
initially guide and organize observation and, later, give meaning to tech- 
nical operations carried on by the candidate. However, not all founda- 
tions courses fulfill this function. 

Perhaps the first step in restructuring t' is aspect of teacher 
oduoation is to place persons teaching foundations courses in situations 
in which they must apply their theories to concrete situations. If they 
can do so for themselves, they are more likely to do it for students. 
Also, If students are engaged in clinical or field experiences as part 
of a foundations course, they will raise questions that relate theory to 
praot ice. 
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5. If liberal arts colleges are to fulfill their commitment to 
traditional values, they must seek further economy in th^ professional 
education program by assuming a differentiated staff approach to teach- 
ing. Given inescapable time limitations, it is better that faculty mem- 
bers have specialized rather than only generalized skills. Most schools 
should be able to develop a staff that includes someone having the skills 
needed for any particular student. The professional culture concept adopted 
In the Challenge paper does not seem feasible unless one establishes dif- 
ferent cultures for el mentary and secondary teachers. Even in this in- 
stance, the competencies included would have to be narrowed considerably. 

6. The small college caa achieve further economy of time in the 
professional education component by exploiting opportunities for continu- 
ity of student experiences through continued association with the same 
faculty member f.^. Although there may be disadvantages at times, learning 
can occur very effectively and efficiently when a candidate has the same 
person as an instructor for a methods class, as a supervisor of related 
clinical and field experiences, and again as a supervisor of student 
teaching or internship. The college supervisor can provide a clear and 
consistent direction for the development of the candidate as a teacher, 
while the participation of school personnel provides the necessary experi- 
ence with different values, situations, and techniques. Further advantages 
accrue from the fact that the faculty supervisor has a firsthand opportunity 
to assess and improve the effectiveness of his or her methods class* 

7. Programs should be designed to teach important skills as the 
most effective time and place. For example, since the skills and knowl- 
edge which are outlined in the referral cluster will vary to some extent 
from school to school, it would pxobably be more efficient to teach the 
referral concept within the specific context of the student teaching or 
Internship setting. As suggested in the paper, it is sensible that 
teachers study a given handicapping condition in depth when they are deal- 
ing with It. 

8. The final proposal for the restructuring of liberal arts pro- 
Rrams for teacherji relates to the need to increase the total preparation 
time, llvfn if the economies described earlier are achieved with regard 
to the professional education component, the fact remains that there is 
simply too much to be accomplished without violating the liberal arts col-- 
lego practice of limiting the time allocated to professional education to 
one--sixth of the total program for secondary teachers, approximately one- 
fourth for elementary teachers. It was stated earlier that a five-year 
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program Is not viewed 41s a viable option for the high-cost, private col- 
lege at the' present tirije. Is. there another alternative? 

1 > 

It Boeras reasonable to expect that if the public supports the 
measures that have resulted in increased responsibilities for schools 
and teachers, it also should support the idea of providing additional 
training for teachers at public expense. For example, a four -year pro- 
gram plus a full-year Internship might well provide the necessary time 
to develop most of the recommended competencies. Colleges could engage 
in cooperative arrangements with school districts so that candidates could 
earn one-half to two-thirds pay for services rendered. Different models 
could be explored within this framework; full-time student teaching with 
no pay for a period of from 12-16 weeks and then full pay at the level of 
a beginning teacher for the rest of the year; or 1/2 or 2/3 pay for a 
comparable teaching load for the entire year. If it is demonstrated that 
school districts lack sufficient resources to make this approach feasible, 
a state or Federal program to provide funds should be established. Such 
funding also must include money to cover the cost of intensive supervision 
by college and school personnel, and money to provide inservice workshops 
conducted by persons representing areas of specialization that are lacking 
in a small college staff. In this regard, it would seem desirable for 
small colleges to establish cooperative arrangements with larger institu- 
tions rather than to duplicate services. 

As in the case with most challenges presented to teacher educators, 
the challenge of Public Law 94-142 and the recommendations of the concept 
paper are less formidable than the task of finding the financial resources 
required to do what must be and can be done. The public must display a 
greater willingness to put its money where its ideals are than it has in 
the past, if Public Law 94-142 is to escape the fate of becoming an addi- 
tional example of the "oversell and under-deliver" syndrome Lortie discusses. 
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Identifying a common body of practice for educators poses many 
challenges to teacher education. The concept of "clusters of capabili- 
ties" common to all teachers of children and youth forces reexamination 
of many of our assumptions about teaching and learning. These assump- 
tions rt'late not only to curricular patterns but, also, to instructional 
modes, organizational and support structures, and resource allocations. 
Thus, we suggest in this paper that modifications of some of the tradi- 
tional assumptions are necessary to make teacher education responsive to 
sweeping i^hanges in the social order exemplified by Public Law 94-142. 

Schools and teacher education institutions now suffer from a 
series of dualisms that impede their effectiveness. An attempt to elimi- 
nate or, at least, to reduce three of them — the general/special educa- 
tion dualism, the theory/practice gap, and the campus/field dichotomy — 
is central to the Challenge paper,. and represents an objective implicit 
in the following remarks. The complexity of the task and limitations of 
space combine to permit attention to only one of the ten competency areas 
identified: the professional interactions cluster. A similar explora- 
tion of each of the other areas is needed to provide a basis for the funda- 
mental reforms which are essential. 



I)_oman_ds__f or _ReJ_o rm_Con 1 1 nue 

The idea of massive reform in teacher education is clearly not 
n.'w. m a bicen.tennlal commission report issued by the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, the authors observed that "All of 
us have known for decades that teacher education has never been adequate 
. . . Chat changing conditions have made teaching progressively more dif- 
• • • • y^'r too long, teachers and teacher education have 
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proclaimed their professional status, knowing that It was more aspira-^^ 
tion than reality" (Howsam, Corrigan, Denemark, & Nash, 1976)* In the 
late 19A0s and 1950s, academics like Bestor (1955) and Lynd (1950) spoke 
of educational wastelands and quackery In the teacher colleges. The 
launching of Sputnik in the late 1950s triggered a wave of concern about 
the inadequacies of science curricula in the schools and teaching in the 
various subject areas. 

Soon after the emphasis on the disciplines by scholars like 
Bruner (1960) and Conant (1964) came an awakened Interest in the educa-- 
tion of the disadvantaged and culturally different. Social, economic, 
and political concerns permeated the consciousness of many Americans dur- 
ing the 1960s, and those who aspired to the "Great Society" looked to the 
schools to alleviate many of the grinding social ills of the era. Schools 
were being Judged inadequate to these challenges; critics like Sllberman 
(1970) blamed the shortcomings on the mindlessness of teacher education 
institutions. Recently, the press for accountability has stirred much 
interest in a competency-based approach, an emphasis that has implied 
many changes in teacher education and certification practices. 

In the 1930s and 1940s, social reconstruc tlonlst educators like 
Counts posed the question, "Dare the schools build a nev; social order?" 
They wondered whether schools could become a major force in societal 
change. The emphasis on human rights generated after World War II, which 
led to the struggle for civil rights and, recently, to the legal mandate 
guaranteeing educational rights to handicapped children and youth, has 
caused many educators to ask instead whether educational change can keep 
pace with social reform. 

The enactment of Public Law 94-142 represents a major cultural 
reform. It provides the Impetus for s\;eeping educational change. 
Sehools, rather than serving as a conscience for society and a stimulus 
for societal rec'onstruct ion, are struggling to respond to the legislative 
mandates of our nation. If Gallagher's (1978) description of education 
as a "-.nirror of society" is accepted, the image will remain distorted un- 
til tnajor educational refomis are effected. 

Altf)cMigh changes in ou^- public nchools seem to be lagging behind 
eompl ianee with the legislative mandate of Public Law 94-142, implementa- 
tion (^f the lavv' in scliool systems is already occurring at a faster rate 
than compnrahlr change in teacher education programs (Martin, 1974; Sharp, 
197>^). i'eachi^r t^iucation institutions have been extremely slow to chani!;e. 

t 
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Many have not even begun to develop programs that prepare regular class- 
room teachers to work with exceptional children. Gene , Hall (1978) and 
his colleagues concluded, through their research, that "change is a pro- 
cess, not an event," but the process in teacher education must begin im- 
mediately if we are to remain relevant to the needs of the profession 
(Paul, Turnbull, & Cruickshank, 1977). 

Forc es for reform . Research and technological developments dur- 
ing the past decade have improved our chances of success in redesigning 
tt^ac.her education to meet current educational needs. One body of signi- 
ficant res?!arch relates to attitudinai change. It suggests, among other 
things, that exposure of non-handicapped to handicapped individuals alone 
Is insufficient for the development of positive attitudes toward integra- 
tion. Instead, exposure combined with carefully designed educational sup- 
port p'^ocedures can change the attitudes of both children and adults (see . 
■ summary in Morsink, 1979). 

A second body of relevant research was developed in segregated 
spocial education environments during the time when exceptional individ- 
uals were excluded from the mainstream of education. The research demon- 
strated that handicapped individuals can learn, rather than documenting 
the reasons for their failure. It indicated that early identification 
and treatment can prevent many handicapping conditions, that special tech- 
niques and materials — such as engineered classrooms, diagnostic-prescriptive 
teaching, and obj ecMve-based instruction ~ can facilitate learning in ex- 
ceptional individuals. And it provided a new perspective on the reentry of 
such persons into the public educational system if the system will use the 
ri'sults of research to help these individuals realize their potential for 
growth (see summary by Thomas, 1979). 

A third body of significant research relates to the process of 
change itself. As a result of intensive studies by the Rand Corporation 
(sumraarlzed by McLaughlin & Marsh, 1978) and by representatives of the 
higher education community (see Arends & Arends, 1978; Hall, 1978), we 
have gained insight into processes which can help us to effect change in 
I'ducat ional institutions. 

We know more than before about how to change attitudes, how to 
foster learning in exceptional individuals, and how to facilitate educa- 
Lidiial change. We will continue to increase our knowledge base in these 
and (Uher relevant areas, but we know enough now to provide n basis for 
1 lH)ld new view of teacher education. Although there is still much to 
he learned, the insights we have gained in the last decade can greatly 
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enhance our chances of success In designing teacher e ^cation programs 
that will produce competent professionals. 

The prognosis for success in reforming teacher education is now 
further supported by increased sources of support for change* A recent 
report by the Study Commission on Undergraduate Education and the Educa- 
tion of Teachers (1976) disclosed that teacher education has , been receiv- 
ing a lower level of financial support than any ""other professional pro- 
gram in higher education. Frequently, shrinking higher education budgets 
lend little encouragement to teacher educators; however, several other 
factors suggest some promise for the future. One is the continuation of 
support by the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped to schools, col- 
leges, and departments of education through Deans' Grants., which provide 
small but strategic amounts of money to support curricular change and 
staff development • 

Another promising factor is the recent introduction of a bill 
in Congress to provide financial help for colleges of education inter- 
ested in program revision and role reexamination (S, 360, the Schools of 
Education Assistance Act). Unlike previous legislation relating to per- 
sonnel development, teacher centers, and similar measures, S. 360 pro- 
poses direct financial aid to existing schools of education, 

A third encouraging development that may impinge on the funding 
levels of teacher education programs is the improved relationship now 
developing between teacher organizations and teacher education institu- 
tions, A strong liaison between the field practitioners and teacher 
education units cannot fall to provide a more compelling basis for ex- 
penditures that support quality professional programs in teacher educa- 
tion. 

Thus, the call for change in teacher education is not new. There 
arc, however, two promising developments that make change more possible 
now than ever before: an expanding knowledge base for teaching growing 
out of research and technology, and funding sources required to support 
su(*h change. 

C han^ I iig Teacher Roles Require Changes in Teacher Education 

One Important implication of Public Law 94-142 for teacher educa- 
tion relates to the conception of roles appropriate both to regular class- 
room teachers and to tt*achers prepared In special education programs. The 
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old conot'pt of the "egg carton school" — organized into a series of sepa- 
rate compartments, each containing a standard size group of learners and 
a single teacher — is no longer meaningful. Instead, schools committed, 
to Implementing the intent of Public Law 94-142 will need to bring to- 
gether teams of teachers and other instructional personnel who represent 
collectively the broad range of expertise necessary to meet a variety of 
learning needs. Such teams will expand the concept of diagnosis beyond 
the assignment of a label based on a child's deficits to the development 
of alternative programs and experiences that will be responsive to the 
child's needs. Membership on a diagnostic team will require the teacher 
lo bt^ au. inquirer, an Individual disposed to explore^ to wonder, to con- 
sider alternatives, and to collect data systematically in order to modi- 
fy practice. This role implies that the present separation between edu- 
cational research and classroom practice must be resolved, enabling 
teachers to use systematic study results instead of personal experience 
or conjecture to make classroom decisions. 

Teacher education programs must provide students with opportuni- 
ties for a variety of experiences to facilitate their learning the roles 
of teaih member and diagnostician. Students must be able to engage in ex- 
perimentation; they must be permitted to formulate data and speculate on 
their consequences; and they must become involved with experienced teams 
of teachers who are engaged in active research to improve their own in- 
structional practices. Suggestions for achieving this goal are presented 
in the following sections. 

S t riic t_u_raJ._/Sj/j^ t^^^ Changes Impli ed 

Substantial changes will be required in teacher education curri- 
cula and instructional modes to prepare teachers for these new roles. 
Thost* changes suggest a noed for fundamental modifications of the organi- 
?:ationaI structure of teacher education units and the development of new 
support systems to encourage collaborative efforts. 

The new program emphases on teaming and diagnostic teaching call 
for new kinds of relationships among teacher educators. It is unlikely 
tliat we can achieve significant improvements in the integration of learn- 
ing experiences and the linkage among program components with an organi- 
/.ational structure that reflects fragmentation and artificial subdivisions. 
Many colleges of education have been organized into departments that are 
refliu'tions of academic specializations. Although such a structure may 
support graduate study in education, it may, in fact, impede the kind of 
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intograted experience essential for effective pre^ervice teacher prepara- 
tMn, It nay be necessary, therefore, to reorganize schools, colleges, 
and departments of education (SCDEs) and to bring together faculty mem- 
bers from a range of specialty areas to Improve their common task of 
teacher preparation. 

jl^-S^I_4£^urin^organ Izationa l patterns . A number of colleges and 
universities have already begun to break down old. special education/regu- 
lar education and campus/field dichotomies. The programs at the Univer- 
sity of Orogoa ami Augustana -G;.ollege are illustrative of these, reorgani- 
zation efforts. 

Gilberts and Weisenstein (1978) describe the reorganization of 
the College of Education at the University of Oregon. Using a planning 
model, the Oregon group solicited suggestions from a diverse constituency 
through three advisory task forces that included field personnel. A col- 
lege of education with 180 faculty members, 1100 undergraduates, and 500 
graduate students, Oregon was reorganized from eight traditional depart- 
ments to three divisions:. Teacher Education, Center for Educational Pol- 
icy and Management, and Developmental Studies. Teacher Education pres- 
ently includes both Curriculum and Instruction and Special Education, 
with offices located in the same building. This administrative structure 
and physical proximity has encouraged collaborative research and planning. 
Oregon has both noncategorical special education certification and dual 
(regular/special education) teacher certification. Certification require- 
ments, as well as newly acquired faculty members with both C & I and Spe- 
cial Education backgrounds, were viewed as catalysts in the reorganiza- 
tion effort. 

tlerlach (1977) illustrates how a small private college can re- 
structure its program. Augustana College, in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
has a total enrollment of 2,200 students, with 41 faculty members in the 
Department of Education. Prior to reorganization. Education and Special 
Kduc.u ion were two separate departments, housed in different buildings. 
Thi' special education faculty members now serve as resource persons for 
tin- regular education faculty, and the two groups meet for planning, shar- 
ii)f\, and staff development activities. Members of the reorganized faculty 
have assumed responsibility for preparing all teachers to meet the special 
tietds tif all children by incorporating into each methods course a section 
cin dealing with children with special needs. There is a rec iprocal, rela- 
tionship between field and campus in the now program, with faculty mem- 
bers hecominj', Involved in field placements and field personnel se'rving as 
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advisors on curricular development. Thus, in both a large state university 
and a small private college, reorganization has been used as a means of 
sLrcngchening . and integrating the program. 

gH£2oj_t^tnj; co llaborative eff orts. There are, however, alternatives 
to massive administrative reorganisation. Relatively minor changes in ' 
t'xls.t:ing role expectations and reward structures could also facilitate the 
kind of collaborative effort required by new programs. As they presently 
cxlr.t, role expectations and reward structures within schools , colleges . 
and departments of education encourage Individual achievement, such as 
campus -based solo teaching and single-author publication (see Drew & Perry, 
1978; C.ilberts & Weisensteln, 1978). Existing structures seem to discour-' 
age the collaboration that will be essential at many levels: between stu- 
dents, among faculty members with different specialty areas, between col- 
logo and public school personnel, and with professionals in related human 
ScTvice areas. In the rest of this section, several possibilities are of- 
fored for developing support systems for collaboration within existing 
frameworks . 

SCDEs could encourage joint research by making resources for pub- 
lication more readily available to collaborators. These resources include, 
for example, assistance with research design, data analysis, professional 
editing, and manuscript preparation. Imagine the impact if faculty members 
engaged in collaborative research and publication related to program design 
were given priority In the use of these resources.' A college-wide advisory 
group could determine the direction of program change and the questions for 
studv, and it could review proposals for program-related research, select- 
ing those with the greatest potential impact on program redesign. 

As institutions of higher education (IHEs) initiate efforts to up- 
grade the quality of training programs, they will find it increasingly im- 
portant to link their training efforts to those offered by field personnel. 
IHKs mLglit support the efforts of field personnel by appointing them to ad- 
jutu't faeulty positions. These positions would carry status as well as 
ac-eoss to campus facilities, such as libraries, laboratories, and oppor- 
tunities in continuing education, performance criteria for adjuncts would 
be developed jointly by campus and'field personnel; adjuncts would have 
their competency validated through observations conducted by teams of pro- 
fessionals. The rank of adjunct, therefore, would have real meaning — 
that of a respected field practitioner who collaborates with campus-based 
tacultv as an equal partner in the educational process. 
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The sabbatical leave Is another existing support structure 
wlKch could hv used In new ways to encourage collaboration between col- 
ie};e faculty and field personnel. The institution could give priority 
to rcKjuests fur sabbaticals in which the faculty member would engage in 
program redesign through collaboration with other members of the human 
services professions. This policy could encourage college professors 
to work in public agencies, to conduct on-site follow-up of graduates, 
■or to return to the public schools as teachers, administrators, counsel- 
ors, or participant/obser.vers. The experiences would provide faculty 
members with opportunities Lo renew their perceptions of school and the 
roles which they prepare their graduates to perform. 

The preceding suggestions simply illustrate the many alternatives 
for the support of collaborative efforts. Each is slightly different "but 
all have something in common: They are ways to support the development, 
implementation, and validation of a common, integrated body of profes- 
sional knowledge. ^ 



Tlu- N^'>'_vi_.L^r _Auec^uate " Life Space" 

Important as they are, efforts at more functional organizational 
structures and reward systems supportive of collaboration are not enough. 
The "life space" (Howsam e_t al. , 1976) available to carry out the task of 
preparing a professional teacher to meet the complex demands of today *s 
classroom is grossly inadequate. In a recent address to the AACTE annual 
conference concerned with inservice education, Howsam (1979) pointed out 
that teaching is tlie only profession that assumes an initial training defi 
cit tor entrants to its practice. Certification policies for teachers fre 
quently establish a requirement of additional formal study aftera period 
of teaching that may range from 3-10 years. Although the concept of con- 
tlnuii\g education is a desirable one for any profession, and indeed is a 
rafudlv growing trend in professions like medicine, other professional 
l)i\ut i t ioners enter practice after a training program that is considered 
videqu.ite lo provide individuals with the basic preparation necessary for 
e t* i t'c" t i ve f utK' t i on ing . 

Kxaminatlon of the complexity of the teacher^s task in today's 
world reveals that the life space available in existing four-year teacher 
l)re[^irat ion programs is nsuf f ic i ent . Sending beginning teachers out into 
c Kl;•^sroc)ms without an ac .juato level of preservice training raises a seri- 
ous cjuestion ol safety to clients. In addition, if teachers begin Jobs 
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tlumt an adequate repertoire of teaching skills, they are likely to 
ow their task as oue of survival and to settle quickly on a narrow band 
teaching behaviors that enable them to "get by." 

Untortunately, some of the competencies needed for an adequate 
U'vk'i of prep.iration are not even introduced to currently enrolled pre- 
aer|^ice teachers, and others are considered only perfunctorily. Mastery 

uch competencies unaoubtoclly requires additional life space. However, 
tim»| aiont! is not t.i- answer, since maptery, rather than duration of ex- 
posire, is the critical factor. Cleai'ly, there is an obvious and urgent 
neeci for extending the preparation tiT.e in those states that limit teacher 
preparation to 18 semester hours, including student teaching. But five 
■J ot preservice training is no moi- a guarantee of quality than four, 
iding preparation time to permit addressing the present components in 
a moK' leisurely fashion, or simply providing further opportunities for 
repediLive practice of the same skills, is a simplistic solution. Instead, 
teaclier educators addressing the issue of life space must examine anew all 
the ekements of preservice preparation — general studies, pre-education 
in thi undergirding disciplines, subject specialities, and professional 
studies — and assign to each the time and other resources necessary to 
insureV competent prof cssionaj performance. 

Although we are urging the identification of a common body of prac- 
tice tor teachers, and we believe that preservice mastery of the competen- 
cies outlined in che ten clusters would represent a safe level of entry 
into tlu' profession, in no sense nre we equating that generic knowledge 
with a neatly prescribed set ot standardized procedures. The professional 
lives in an ambiguous world, a world of work that defies standardization 
(Olmsted, 1977). The nature of clients, the problem, the setting, and per- 
sonal excellence all impinge un the task of the educator. Preservice prepara- 
tion experiences necessarily must emphasi;:e generic kinds of knowledge and 
skills, providing a foundation for succest-ful leaching in specific settings 
to Serve particular student needs. 

Such an approach neither aims at standardized answers to particu- 
lar teaching/learning problems nor is satisfied with dealing generally or 
vaguely with teaching problems that are rooted in real situations. Instead, 
an emi)hasis on generic knowledge recognizes the broad range of specific 
Leaching problems encountered in a particular community, school, or class- 
room, and attempts Lo identify common threads or principles upon which the 
protessional f.-ducator can design truly individualized educational experiences 
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for students. In order to properly address life space needs and to 

provide teaching candidates with the necessary generic? competencies, 

attention- must be given to the retooling and extension of preservice 
teacher preparation programs. ^ 



t^xami nation of the Professional Interactions Cluster 

The Challenge- paper presents a need for the reexamination of 
teacher preparation In ten competency clusters which are judged essen- 
tial for all teachers. This paper outlines one of the essential role 
changes for educators implied by Public Law 94-142: becoming a member- 
of a diagnostic/prescriptive team. Here, we present an expansion of 
some of the ways in which teacher education institutions might help 
trainees to develop the competencies assigned to this cluster. The dis- 
cussion illustrates both the nature of the life space .problem and the 
exciting opportunities which its reexamination ' creates . 

The professional interactions cluster suggests that teachers 
should be able to function as members of teams, with all members sharing 
. responsibility for the child's education. This concept requires a shift 
from the is^olated mode of operat-ion used by most teachers to a coopera- 
tive mode with interactions between and among teachers, parents, and other 
professionals. In these interactions, teachers will need to be able to 
, plan, consult, collaborate, and negotiate with others. 

Profossional interactions require participants to be able to ex- 
press thf.ir ideas in simple-, direct language rather than in jargon speci- 
fic to their roles. They need to be able to listen to opposing viewpoints 
without regarding these expressed differences as attacks on their behavior 
or values. They need to view one another as specialists in limited as- 
PycLs of a problem so that all are equals, rather than some experts and 
other "laypersons" (I.e., parents know best how their children developed 
and liow they react in the home environment; classroom teachers are the 
spec i.sLs on behavior in the classroom; psychologists are the experts on 
the interproLation of tests, etc.). 

A key implication emerges for teacher preparation programs: They 
must themselves serve as models for the concepts of instructional teams 
and protessional interactions. Instead of being content only with didac- 
tic approaches to initial teachor preparation, teacher education programs 
must provide interactional experiences and opportunities for modeling. 
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In the following subsections, the components of the professional 
interactions cluster are discussed and examples are given of how these 
components can be presented and evaluated in teacher education programs. 
Provisions for traditional knowledge acquisition, modeling techniques, 
and opportunities for active student involvement are described. These 
examples are meant only as illustrations and should not be construed as 
specific requirements for mastery of the competencies delineated. 

^nnin£. Teachers need to be able to engage in planning with 
others. Planning should topus on the development, implementation, eval- 
uation, and revision of the individual student's instructional program, and 
the relationship of that program to the general curriculum and the post- 
school demands placed on the student by society. Course work in planning 
would follow basic course work in assessment, instructional objectives, 
progranmiing, and evaluation - all of which are included in the clusters 
on curriculum (scope and sequence) and the basic skills (particularly 
those described as survival skills). \ 

Laboratory experiences could include guided observation and analv- 
sis of planning conferences in which individual programs are developed. 
Ihey should include observation of group planning sessions for different 
types of exceptional learners. Interdisciplinary assessment and diagnos- 
tic clinics would be excellent sites for practicum experience in such ob- 
servation. Students would be able to observe multi-faceted diagnostic 
reports, cross-disciplinary clinical staffings. and professional confer- 
ences. 



During the practicum, students could begin to participate in group 
planning sessions. They might, for example, make classroom observations 
on the effectiveness of a child's Individualized Educational Program (IE?) 
and present the data they had collected as evidence of whether specific ob- 
jectives had been met. This activity would enable trainees to participate 
as valued peers while simultaneously learning to solicit and reinforce the 
contributions of colleagues. 

Co.il.«uij-ln£. Teachers will need to be able to serve as consultants 
to fo-workers in cases in which special expertise is needed. Subject- 
matter specialists need to be consultants on the cirriculum in their aca- 
demic Held; age-level feeacher specialists, such as kindergarten teachers, 
need u^ bv consultants on expected behaviors by developmental stages, and 
so on. Development of the consulting component of the interactions clus- 
ter will require basic course work in oral and written expression. In 
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addition, course work in standard medical, psychological, and educational 
terminology, along with psychology courses that include group discussion 
techniques, values clarification, and non-directive counseling .techniques, 
should be provided. Each teacher will need to learn to be receptive to 
suggestions of consultants and to realize that lack of knowledge is not 
indicative of failure. 

It would be important to include the modeling of positive rein- 
forcement behaviors and of interactions with other professionals in the 
preservlce experiences. The trainee should be able to observe many 
models of Interactions in which other professionals both share expertise 
and solicit it. It will be especially important for special education 
teachers to develop skills In consultation because serving as resource 
persons will be a major part of their role. In their laboratory activi- 
ties, students should observe experienced teachers engaging in real and/ 
or mediated conferences with fellow teachers, principals, parents, and 
pupils. Students should view both good and bad models of practice, and 
should engage in guided discussions designed to help them to become more 
aware of constructive conferring strategies. 

Colleges could provide special education majors with a practi- 
cum experience in consultation in their multiple-section introductory 
course on exceptional individuals. Assuming that the course was re- 
quired for all education majors, it could be developed by a cross- 
departmental team and taught by faculty members from several depart- 
ments. The special education majors would serve as teacher aides to 
regular faculty members teaching the course, by demonstrating special 
education techniques (e.g., how to lift and transfer orthopedically 
handicapped children; how to operate a hearing aid). This expetience 
would provide a preservlce practicum in consultation for special edu- 
cation majors and, simultaneously, offer an innovative form of support 
for collaborating faculty. 

Collaborating. Teachers will need to know how to collaborate 
with colleagues who share responsibility for an individual student *s 
program. The reading teacher, for example, will need to select in- 
structional materials that complement and reinforce the skills pre- 
sented by the classroom teacher. Course work in this area would over- 
lap with that in the clusters on individualizing instruction, curri- 
culum design, and basic skills, as well as with other components of 
the interactions cluster. 



In developing this skill, teachers in training will need to ob- 
swirve collaborative efforts (grade-level planning, aam teaching) 
modeled by experienced teachers and college faculty members. College 
courses which can be developed and taught by cross-departmental teams 
could provide excellent models of collaboration. For example, suppose 
students in Social Work, Education, and Rehabilitation Counseling all 
needed a course in the medical aspects of disability. All three de- 
partments might develop one course jointly, cross-listing it under all 
three areas. Each department would assign a faculty member to the in- 
Htructional team. Collaborating faculty members could interrelate the 
lectures and encourage joint student projects. They also could help 
students in each specialty to understand how a particular subskill re- 
lates to a more generic treatment of a child's problem. 

Practica should include short-term experiences in which trainees 
team teach or Jointly implement instructional and/or management plans 
for real children in supervised field-based settings. Evaluation of 
this experience should be based on the children's mastery of a skill or 
objective on wliich trainees collaborated to instruct them. 

Experience in collaboration might- be provided to students work- 
ing in organized "teams" which are composed of prospective teachers who 
represent different stages or years in the preparation program. For exam- 
ple, a team might be composed of a beginning teacher education student at 
the sophomore level whose field experience was largely focused on ob- 
servation and routine classroom support duties; a more advanced student 
capable of assuming individual tutorial or practice session direction; 
and an advanced student from general or special education who was in- 
volved in student teaching. 

The opportunity for the advanced student to assume responsibility 
for some direction and coordination of his or her less-experienced col- 
lea^',ues could provide a group experience that is presently lacking in 
most preparation programs. Similarly, both the advanced and other stu- 
dents at different stages of professional preparation could benefit from 
the obligation to relate their planning and implementation efforts to 
those of their colleagues. Further, provisions for the involvement of 
parent volunteers in the same instructional training teams could both 
fostt.r parents' understanding of the objectives of the school and de- 
velop prospective . teachers ' abilities to relate to parents and enlist 
their aid in tacilitating the learning experiences of their children. 
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N egotiating . Teachers need to know how to negotiate with others • 
when their goals, values, philosophies, or priorities differ. They need 
to learn how to negotiate productively without being rigid or- defensive . 
This skill would require basic course work that includes mastery of the 
literature on resolving conflicts and achieving consensus, and would fol- 
low demonstrations of related competencies in conferring, consulting, and 
planning. ' 

Modeling, laboratory, and practicum experiences should include 
guided observations of experienced teachers negotiating with various 
groups and individuals. Students then should participate in negotia- 
tions of many different types that would involve t.hem in the resolution 
of various problems and differences. 

Evaluation . The assessment of a student's mastery of the skills 
of planning, consulting, collaborating, and negotiating will take place 
at various levels. At the didactic level, the assessment of knowledge 
can be determined by standard testing procedures. At the practicum 
level, evaluation will involve observation of a trainee's participation 
and assessment of contributions. The quality of an interaction, perhaps, 
can be measured best by its result: Consensus is reached but no parti- 
cipants either "win" or "lose," and, in the judgment of an independent 
observer, the welfare of children takes precedence over all else. 

Summary: magni tu de of the life space issue . The life space is- 
sue is not a simple question of adding a predetermined span of time to 
the teacher preparation program. It is, instead, a problem of providing 
enough preservice time and other resources for mastery of the essential 
skills at a safe level for beginning practice. The preceding examples 
illustrate the magnitude of the life space requirements for even one of 
the suggested competency clusters. 

Nor is the addition of the skills in the other clusters a one 
dimensional arithmetic problem; beyond mastery of each is a higher level 
of performance resulting from the synthesis cf all clusters. In the past, 
higher education curricula have been disposed to present content in iso- 
lated bits and pieces, leaving to the individual student the difficult 
task of making the connections. While meaning obviously will continue 
to be determined by each learner, planners of the new program can do much 
to tacllitate the perception of linkages and interrelations. If we are 
to expect such integration of effort and program components in our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, it is essential that we provide a model 
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of program synthesis in the preparation of prospective teachers. Our 
present life space is wholly inadequate for the task. 



The Power of a n Ide a 1 

Perhaps one of the most significant implications of Public Law 
94-142 for teacher education is that it is a stimulus for the establish- 
ment of new goals for schools, colleges, and departments of education. 
Teacher educators have known that teaching and learning could and should 
be better, but we have devoted little time to reflecting upon the things 
which we would like to have in our profession and in American education. 
Aspirations have a way of conditioning reality, however, and too often 
lack of vision becomes a major force in perpetuating the problems we .con- 
front. Speaking of the power of an ideal, John Dewey long ago reminded 
us that Just as the aims and ideals which are generated through imagina- 
tion change as they are applied to existent conditions, so the interac- 
tion between the ideal and the real serves to modify existent conditions. 
It this assertion is true, the aspirations stirred by our wish to respond 
positively to the challenge of Public Law 94-1^2 in fact can modify the 
rt-ality in which we function. Teacher education must help teachers in 
preparation to be in contact with reality, but it must help them also to 
realise what could be. Beginning teachers must be able to survive in the 
classroom as it is, but if education is To improve — and it must — they 
also must have a vision of its potential and the skills to alter its course 
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THE CHALLENGE OF PUBLIC LAW 94-142 
TO THE STRUCTURES OF SCHOOLING 

Harold E. Mitzel^ 
The Tennsylvania State University 

Ttic F rob lorn 

Educators in the United States, for the most part, appear to be 
unaware of the changes implied for the processes of education in two 
legal i,nstruments executed almost 20 years apart, one by the Supreme 
Court and the other by the Congress. The first, of course, is the de- 
segregation ruling that mandated an equal, unsegreated education for 
children of all races and nationalities; the second is Public Law 94-142, 
The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, that entitles all 
handicapped children and youth aged three to 21 to a free public educa- 
tion in the least restrictive environment. 

The major focus of the papers in this volume, and properly so, 
is on developing appropriate responses by teacher preparatory institu- 
tions to the demands these laws make on the public schools of the na- 
tion. In this chapter I consider a set of assumptions ~ different from 
those in the Challenge paper ~ and suggest a new way to think about 
schooling in the United States in the light of Public Law 94-142. 

Assum ptions . The fundamental assumption of the Challenge paper 
seems to be that the schools can and will make necessary changes in per- 
sonnel selection, adapting to individual pupil needs, and serving the 
li.mdicapped population. This assumption depends, in turn, on the anti- 
ci[)aLion that the schools, colleges, and departments of education (SCDEs) 
will be able to modify existing personnel preparation programs to accom- 
modate the large number of new skills and objectives which must be ac- 
quired by preservice teachers. Further, the demands of Public Law 94-142 
rest on the assumption that 2.5 million teachers and other educators al- 
ready in service can, within a reasonable time, acquire the necessary 
skilly and abilities through inseryice programs. 

The majority of papers in this volume place the responsibility 
\ov addressing the mandate primarily on the shoulders of teachers and 

I Associate Dean ior Research and Graduate Studies, College of Educa- 
t i on . 
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Loacher education institutions. Indeed, at first glance, this appears 
to the only group with sufficient size, influence, and accessibility 
to children to adapt to the new demands. The shorthand reference to the 
Challenge paper and its supporting commentaries2 might be the "teacher 
education solution." A good question to pose, however, is, "Is it pos- 
sible and reasonable for preservice and inservlce teachers t^. acquire 
new Hkills and clusters of competencies to meet the needs of handicap- 
pud pupils, while the other functions and structures in schooling main- 
tain the even tenor of their ways?" I argue in this paper that the an- 
swer to this question Is "No.'" and that other changes in schooling will 
have to take place before teachers with revitalized training can rea- 
sonably expect to bring schools into compliance with the mandate. 

Historical developme nt of a basic schooling model . The his- 
torical roots of the schools encompassed by the nation's more than ^^--^ 
16,000 school systems go back, of course, to colonial Dame's schools^ 
to their gradual evolution into one-room rural schools, roi'lowed by ag- 
gregations of "one rooms" into graded urban schools. Clustering class- 
rooms together had the obvious advantage of making the comprehensive 
high school a viable alternative to one-room schools, enabling diversi- 
fication and specialization in subject matter as early as possible af- 
ter the common subjects had been mastered by the pupils (Conant, 1967). 
Over the years, society's growing commitment to good schools and the 
increasing expenditures of public tax funds have inevitably created the 
need for administrative and support personnel of all types. Meanwhile, 
little has changed in the basic responsibilities of the classroom teacher. 

Three direct components combine in the schooling situation, 
with Che expeetatiuii tliat subject-matter knowledge will be mastered: 

1. the loarners with tlieir varying aptitudes and interests; 

2. the teacher or some other agent of Instruction; and 
J. the materials of instruction. 

The Lcarlu-r 's role always has been to develop a mini-system or plan of 
iust ruction in which these elemeiits are manipulated to bring about pupil 
i;rv)wth in desired directions. This overly simplified model of schooling 
continues to be the buoic model, despite widely divergent curricula, new 
.^o. ial engineering objectives of society, and new knowledge about the dif- 
tereuces in learning aptitudes of children of all ages. This model, so 

2 Thv [laper in this volume by Kevin Kyan is an exception to the generali- 
/..It ion. 
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liuavily dependent upon the skills of the first-level practitioner, has 
continued to be employed despite the problems (e.g., busing^ feeding, 
exercLsinR, and socializing) that arise from trying to educate children 
equally in large groups. Administrators, supervisors, librarians, coun- 
selors, psychologists, social workers, and other specialists seem to 
luive been added to the schools to deal with the prpblems created by ag- 
gregating large "'numbers of pupils in buildings. The primary 'delivery 
method for instruction, despite the growth of schools, still involves 
the teacher, the "book," and a manageable-sized class of youngsters. 

Teach er pressure for homogeneity in classes . While accepting • 
the general responsibU^y^ for helping ' children to acquire subject mat- 
ter, teachers have-^tJlne to view themselves as a special interest group; 
they complain when administrators put too many students in their clas- 
ses, when there are not enough books to go around, or when a handicap- 
ped child requires too much of the available instructional time. A 
major strategy In American public schools always has been to accommo- 
date the needs of the largest number of pupils within the basic class- 
room model • When classroom groups became too larg^e, teachers worked 
diligently to reduce the spread of individual differences by seeking 
the removal of retarded and sensorily handicapped pupils, as well as 
the unruly and, even on occasion, the gifted. 

Processes such as grade acceleration and grade retention have 
been strongly supported by teachers in their attempts to make their 
classes more homogeneous in achievement and, consequently, their jobs 
more manageable. At the secondary level, teachers believe that course 
prerequisites reduce heterogeneity. Although researchers have shown 
tor some time that reducing the heterogeneity of pupils in classes (i.e., 
tracking) is not an effective pedagogical strategy (Goldberg, 1966), the 
awareness is relatively recent that handicapped and minority children- 
were being denied their civil rights by attempts to exclude "deviant" 
individuals from regular classrooms. 

In our lifetime teachers have been asked by parents, adminis- 
trators,, school boards, state departments of education, and the general 
public to expand their teaching objectives from the narrowly conceived 
"three Ks" to include health, driver training, socialization, character 
development, cultural values, taste, capitalism, consumerism, addiction 
j)rt»vent ion, and a host of other worthwhile social goals. Assistance to 
tile individual teacher for the "add-ons" has been minimal, and preser- 
viL-e pre[)araiion in these areas has typically been negligible. 
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T>'A^MO.& iti. alrtiady too d ifficult . Now, the Challenge paper ap- 
pears to bf asking Leachurs and the institutions that prepare them to 
takf a major new step toward n.-aking the generalist role of teacher even 
morf difficult and more demanding. Teaching under the simplified model, 
in which a single minimally trained adult is responsible for the design, 
developrnfut, and Jmp j ^ .m^n t a 1 1 on of an instructional system, has reached^ 
its practical limits. The Job of being a teacher in the typical school 
environment, as we have seen, has gradually become more difficult. The 
new social demands laid upon professional practice by Public Law 94-142 
can be predicted to precipitate a breakdown of services and many in- 
stanees of tearher "burn-out" if serious attempts are not made to re- 
structure the basic delivery system for schooling. 

Anyone who has given sizable amounts of time to classroom ob- 
servation is struck by the massive amounts of pedagogically off-target 
time spent by children, the disproportionate amount of teacher talk to 
pui)il talk, the tremendous influx of stimuli, and the teacher's diffi- 
culty in sorting out and recording anything more than a hazy notion of 
eaeli pupil's progress. Yet, it is proposed to add ten more clusters of 
competence onto this already inadequate classroom interaction model. In 
the next sec ion I. examine where the "conuaon body of practice" is likely 
to fail in carrying out the provisions of Public Law 94-142, unless we 
can change the way schooling is conceived, organized, and operated. 



I'jy-'^A^L^Vl. ,^i\^J^Ju^._j:'"L-^jA"s_ttj.r s of Competencies 

Tile Challenge paper discusses quite cogently the ten competency, 
clusters which teachers will have to acquire the achieve the goals of 
Public Law 94-142. However, these changes in teacher skills can be 
brought about only after schooling has been reconceptualized and re- 
structured along very systematic lines: after the self-contained class- 
room lias been replaced as the; fundamental unit for delivery instruction. 
In the meantime, where are the cluster competencies least likely to be 
tultiUed, given the present dependencti upon small instructional ' non- 
systems? 

'^>il^:[^i'^^..Al«i^"_.«^ According to the Challenge papaer, all 

teachers should he able to teach three types of basic skills: literacy, 
lite maintenance, and personal development. These skills will be an ira- 
lun'taiit new aecjuisition for secondary teachers of subject matter whose 
classes include handicapped students. However, 1 predict that because 
secondarv teachers of physics, mathematics, Knglish, social, studies, 
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and other acadtnnic subjects have such deep commitment^ to their subjects 
and to thuir students* achievement of normative amounts of knowledge, ^ 
they wi.ll bu reluctant to use their time for diagnosis, prescription, 
and remediation in literacy training, life raaintenar.'e , and personal de- 
velopment. The typical teacher in this category will be unusually reluc- 
tant to deal individually with a handicapped youngster outside of his or 
her subject field. In general, it is subject-matter expertise that sets 
high school teachers apart from other educators ^ it may be impossible to 
get their voluntary compliance for instructing handicapped students in 
subject matter outside their fields. It is not that academic teachers in 
secondary schools are against ''the handicapped"; while supporting the 
scliools' and society's efforts to educate handicapped children, they just 
do not want to du the job in their classrooms. It may be that the earliest 
solutions to the problem in high schools will be the use of the resource 
room model for basic skills teaching. 

/\t the college or presurvice preparation level, the counterpart 
of the secondary subject teacher is the liberal arts and sciences profes- 
sor. In some ways, this professor is a model for the academic secondary 
^teacher. The problem of changing the basic values of this group of edu- 
cators seems difficult indeed. Their values, attitudes, and preferences 
otten carry as much or more weight than those of teacher educators in the 
ir*i^ ional field. ' 

In the school itself, the problem of teaching literacy, life 
maintenance, and personal development to handicapped learners in regu- 
lar classrooms is made difficult by the absence of satisfactory curricu- 
lar materials for self-instruction or isolated study. Wlien teachers do 
not know a subject well, they frequently turn to -self-study curricular 
materials. Unfortunately, in the case of basic skills, too few self- 
study items are available. 

''D^J>?^^>>l!\iLL 1*^ i^t^et the mandate, teachers will 

have to be ;)repared to increase greatly the extent to which they prac- 
tici' eltective consultation and other forms of professional commurvica- 
Lion. The dcve lo[)ment of an IKP for every handicapped child clearly de*- 
piMids on negotiation, col laborat ion , conf err ing , interviewing, and other 
lorms ot' prof ess iona 1 communication.^ Teachers, because of the 'limited 
sco[>L* of their current preparation, are not well equipped to engage in 
thesc' aclivilies. Tliey liave been uncomfortable with parents ever since 

^ St-e paper by Dean Deiiemark and his associates for an excellent discus-- 
sien Dt the tyi>es of interactions teachers are recjuired to handle in 
t liei r [irot J»ss ioual ro les . 
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si2ablu nurabt-rs bt-camu articulate college graduates and professionals. 
Kxcept at thu level of the specialist degree, teacher education does 
littlt' to prepare tuachers for child advocacy or for the kind of col- 
laboration which is implied by lEP development and implementation. The 
I'lassroom model of instructional behavior that is characteristic of 
most schools obviously dot's not provide time for teachers to engage in 
intervit'wing their pt-ers, consulting with experts, conferring with par- 
ents, referring to specialists, and generally attending to the duties 
that result in a high quality lEP. Preparation for these roles is not 
necessarily complex at the preservice and inservice levels, but the 
training may be to no avail unless teachers' attitudes about themselves 
and their relationships with others in the educational enterprise become 
more aggressive and more team oriented. Howsam, Corrigan, Denemark, and 
Nash (1975) have argued vigorously for this point under the rubric of 
increasing the professionalism of. teachers. 

The model of the individual self-contained classroom as the 
predominant delivery system for schooling has had the particular advan- 
tage ut conferring job freedom upon practitioners. Teachers usually 
have felt that they were entitled to close the classroom door and en- 
gage in instruction. The mores of teaching held that it was nobody's 
business what pedagogical processes were used by teachers to' reach the 
giuils of the school. Researchers on systematic cjassraGin observation 
projects report that these attitudes are breaking down somevhat. How- 
ever, it is rot clear whether all teachers can entrust the responsibility 
tor children's learning to a team rather than assuming it themselves 
CMedley ^ Mitzel, 1963). 

Iiuiividiiajjja^d ^^t^^^ A third prussuru point in Implementing 

Public* Law 94^142 is thv computoticy cluster that highlights the need for 
individual iv^t'd teaching hy aU teacht^rs. Given the typical pattern of 
sv^huoling with its excessive dependence on the skills and energy of one 
classroom tear her, this requiruinent represents a change in the prepara- 
tion o\ t^MciuTs. When children in a classroDm are handicapped and lEPs 
arr r<'.|uir<'d, ti.\ichers will have to exercise complex skills of diagnosis 
and prrscri()t ion. Bv diagnosis 1 mean the assL-ssment of an individual 
studLMu's strc-ngilis and weaknesses in achievement and learning potential, 
ti^gelher witli estimates of the probable causes of the conditions, 

lo he able to diagnos<* in an educational sense depends in turn 
ir^j'ii linelv honed knowK'dgr ot both standard i /.ed and t eache r-madi- tests, 
a>. the >;eneral siMjuencr oi a c'onmion scliool curriculum. Manv of 
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Lhv concepts required for an accurate Interpretation of test findings 
on ail individual child are statistically complex and varied, depending 
upyn the test development data. Teachers who have had , no more than an 
uudergraduate introductory course in "tests and measuroinents" are not 
Well enough equipped to do minimal educational diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion. 

In addition to having the clinical assessment skills that are 
inherent in test interpretation, teachers need to know a great deal more 
abouL chi.« development and the developmental sequencing of instruction. 
For example, instructing a child in long division without determining 
his or her rfkiU levels in multiplication, addition, and subtraction is 
not good instructional management. 

The Challenge paper correctly points to the need for college pro- 
fessors who train teachers to provide good models of individualized in- 
struction. The same recommendation also cautions us on the importance 
of student teaching placement. In student teaching, the cooperating 
teacher should provide an individualized teaching model for the student 
teacher to emulate. 



Thus, th^re are several pressure points in the "teacher educa- 
tion solution" to the educat ional -problem posed by Public Law 94-142, 
In summary, the next decade we will find it extremely difficult: (a) 
to encourage teachers to function as assertive equal members of profes- 
simial educator teams, (b) to require high school subject-matter spe- 
cialists to provide direct instruction in the basic skills to the handi- 
caiipcd, and (c) to establish functional competenr. ics for all teachers 
in .Individual ized teacliing, diagnosis and prescription, and tost de- 
vi'h'pmenc and interpretation. 



AUernat ives to a "Teadier Educat ion Solution" 

Is the self-contained classroom so ingrained in our social fab- 
I'annoL be chang-d or modified? Is tlie classroom unit the 
oiilv rosi-ef t ecL ive .structure for carrying out instruction? It is quite 
obvious that I'ublic Law 94-142 makes a new major demand upon the edu'ea- 
lioual enterprise, hut that demand cannot be met by merely upgrading the 
quality and cumiilexity of the services [performed by the major component 

♦ Si-e tile lir.sl C()liil>etelK-v cluster in tlie Cliallenge paper. 



ot thf educational work forte without changing anything else about 
school ing. 



Viewed from the perspective of history, the role of the tieacher 
in traditional schooling has evolved from the st^ruqlyre of schooling 
around the physical aspect of the classroom. Changing the role if the 
regular classroom teacher or generalist, as advocated here, would ob- 
viously require the rethinking and redesign of the structure of /school- 
ing. Considered as a system, the classroom unit Is too small fir ef- 
ficient, effective work production. It can be argued that an elementary 
school with 23 pupils and 25 teachers in 25 different classrooni's is not 
one system but 25 different subsystems coexisting in approximately the 
same "life space." Administrative, psychological, remedial, and library 
services have been grafted on and used in varying amounts to support 
leaehiiig activities. 

r 

One consequence of the "too small" operating unit in the school 
scorns to be eclecticism and incoherence. I have argued elsewhere (Mit- 
z^l, 1977) that these characteristics make It impossible to develop and 
test a theory of schooling and to determine badly needed cause-effect 
relations before we can improve schooling. Another consequence of the 
small size of the school's operating unit, which is highlighted by the 
demands of Public Law 94-142, Is the lack of specialization in instruc- 
tional skills in the typical classroom. If you take away subject-matter 
preparation at th<j elementary and high school levels, the teacher's re- 
maining behavior is that of generalist. Teachers know a little about 
optimizing the conditions for learning, curricular sequence, grouping, 
testing, diagnosing, and prescribing. 

However, Public Law 94-142 will demand much higher degrees of 
specialization in adapting to the needs of the handicapped, [This point 
serms Lo be especially true if about one out of every eight youngsters 
is mi Idly to severely handicapped.] Shall we retain the classroom as 
Llie major o[)erating unit and attempt to raise the level of preparation 
tor all classroom teachers significantly? Or shall we redefine the 
school as the operating unit and seek specialization among smaller num- 
bers of school personnel? Is it time to try to bring the advantages 
oi "systems" thinking Into schools for instructional purposes and to 
minimize tlie disadvantages that might be described as impersonal and 
meehan i sL i e va 1 ues? 

Although there is a strong distruct of medical analogies, educa- 
tors sliOiiLd ponder what lias been happening to systems of primary health 
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caro delivery In the United States since 1950. One notices immedi- 
ately the near disappearance of the old style family doctor or gene- 
ral practitioner among physicians. Even the remaining small number of 
C.P.s depends heavily upon laboratory tests, x-rays, and group practice 
models. G.l'.s do not often make house calls and they are quick to refer 
a patient to a specialist or clinic for more extensive and thorough diag- 
nosis. As a consequence, primary health care is much more expensive, 
even when adjusted for inflation, than it was when general practitioners 
were themselves carrying out the majority of the functions. Almost no 
one doubts that the major shift toward specialization among physicians 
has resulted in better health care, however. There was and continues 
to be a nostalgia for the former relationship between the fkmily doctor 
or CP. and the patient, but it must be obvious that the country cannot 
have quality health care if it is heavily dependent on services provided 
only by general ists. 

In education, we are still living with romantic notions about the 
value of the Aiild's relationship to one teacher. It appears to me that 
We will be no more successful in improving education for handicapped (or 
non-handicapped) pupils than professional medicine was in improving health 
~care until it developed specialization of personnel and sophisticated sys- 
tems of delivery. 

At the preservice level of teacher training, the new requirements 
to meet the mandate of Public Law 94-142 fully may demand as much as two 
additional academic years of training beyond the traditional B.A. The 
increased preparation of teachers inevitably will mean higher personnel 
costs for schooli;. Will it be cheaper and more effective in the long run 
to develop instructional systems in schools that depend upon differential 
Stat ting, specialisation of personnel functions, and instructional tech- 
nology? 

What are some of the dimensions of change that might accompany the 
adapLatijn of a systematic approach to schooling? First, I would expect 
schools, both elementary and secondary, to be smaller — on the average, 
to accommodate no more than 400 pupils. The uppeif limit should bo such 
that every staff person is acquainted with every child. This criterion 
is similar to the schooling values sought by the "school-within-a-schoo I" 
movement. It also tends to be more characteristic of British schools than 
ot American schools. 

Second, the .stall would be S[)ecialised around clusters of dif- 
ferentiaLtd inr.t ruct ional functions instead of around narrow subject 
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fields. Art and music education might be an exception because of ' the 
talent requirements. Instructional functions would include cognitive 
diagnosis and prescription for individual pupils, information record- 
ing and retrieval, selection and maintenance of curricula, learning 
support for flexible large and small groups, and parent and community 
liaison. Of course, administrative personnel would be responsible for 
pon-LustrucLional functions. 

One of the goals of new legislation for the handicapped is to 
increase the employment of handicapped persons in schools in the teach- 
ing and administrative ranks. Staff differentiation in schools' instruc- 
tional programs with hierarchical levels of service certainly increases 
the opportunity for the employment of physically handicapped persons. 
Classroom teaching is a physically demanding job, and administrators 
have been reluctant to hire handicapped persons for this role. If, for 
example, a role were created in schools for a diagnostic-perscr iptive 
specialist, it is likely that many qualified handicapped persons would 
be able to function effectively in it. 

Work patterns for differentiated staff could be organized so 
that direct interactions with children were balanced by desk work and 
conferral with colleagues in the system. Parenthetically, we can see 
in tlie Challenge and reaction papers how the implementation of Public 
Law 94-142 will demand teacher time for negotiation, referral, consulta- 
tion, and other activities that withdraw them from direct daily super- 
vision of pup ils . 

Third, pupils would spend much more time in self-paced study 
with \\\'^\\ (luality materials. They also would be grouped for instruc- 
tion into somewhat larger units to reach certain objectives. 

Fourth, the management structure for school personnel would be 
Vi\orv hierarchical; higher salaries and prestige would be associated with 
dit'fert»nt levels of experience and preparation. Presently, the typical 
t»lementary school or subject department of a large high school has a 
f Lit personnel structure — many semi-independent workers with a single 
liead. I envision the systems-oriented school as having up to five career 
levels, bk.'ginniug with instructional aide. In a systems structure for 
schooling, so-called supplementary servi-^es, such as those provided by 
resource room teacliers (special educators), psychologists, counselors, 
*iad other specialists, all would be integrated into the functional units 
de I i ver \\\\\ instruct ion. 
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At the moment there seems to be no other way to conform to the 
law but to begin the Job by strengthening teacher preparation at both 
the preservico and inservice levels. However, I hope a few wise and 
venturesome schools will look beyond the letter of the law and will ex- 
porlmeut with instructional systems that are based on staff differentia- 
tion and specialization. Who knows but that Public Law 94-142 may be- 
come the stimulus for a great leap forward in schooling? 
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MA IN ST REAMING AND TEACHER EDUCATION: THE LAST STRAW 



Kevin Ryan 
The Ohio State University 

According to an old saying, a camel is the product of a commit- 
lee that set out to make a horse. I see an uncomfortable narallel 
between teacher education and the .camel. Teacher education programs, 
quite literally, are brought into being by committees, kept in existence 
by committees, and ruled by committees. Rarely, if ever, is a teacher 
education program the creature of one mind with a clear vision of what 
it takes to transform a college student of average abilities into a 
skillful practitioner. Instead, these creatures of committees are humpy 
and lumpy, made so by many people with many different views about the 
human condition, learning, teaching, and the characteristics of skillful 
teachers. In effect, a teacher education program is a compromise of 
these many views and, sometimes, of . many political factors. 

A major problem in developing a teacher education program is that 
we do not have a set of blueprints to follow. There is no clear body of 
knowledge to dictate how we should teach, develop, or shape a good teacher. 
Rut, even if we did have a solid knowledge base — a body of warranted 
knowledge to use as the basis for training — teacher education still 
would have problems. 

The education of teachers is currently conducted amid a number of 
verv limiting constraints: 

1. Time must be considered first. The teacher educator has at 
his or her disposal the time allotted to a handful of courses and student 
teaching. Fc^r a secondary school teacher, professional training amounts 
to 80 percent of one academic year; for an elementary school teacher, it 
is approximatt^ly 1.5 years. 

2. The tt^acher educator must train future teachers in relative 
isolatii^n from children and practicing teachers. University campuses are 
psv(*holo^ical ly and often physically at a great distance from elementary 
and st^condary schools. 

1 Proft\ssor of Education. 
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3. Teacher educators must train teachers within the constraints 
of very tight budgets. The amc^mt of money allocated by the university 
or college to teacher educat lon'^j is usually the lowest allocated to any 
major; it is several times less; than the amount allocated to a premedi- 
cal or phvsics major. This low budget figure translates into a high 
faculty-student ratio; few funds for laboratory training; low use of 
technology, such as videotapes and other advanced media; and limited 
opportunity to take students to the field or bring the field to the 
sLudeiiLs, 



4. On the one hand, the act of teaching and managing the learn- 
ing of 30 children is immensely complex and deman; " On the other 
hand, teachers are, for the most part, average in a. ity. Although there 
Is little research or, for that matter, discussion on the mismatch between 
task and talent, the candidates for training as teachers may be one of the 
fundamental constraints in the field. 



y}]}'. PJI '■P.'^r^ i n C u r r i c u 1 u m 

(Uven these constraints on teacher education, teacher educators 
should build their training curricula with great care. First selecting 
those theories, principled, values, skills, and strategies which are 
most important or have the most power, they should then Insure that stu- 
dents have mastered them. Tt is a rare program that reflects such care- 
ful selection. Ah stated previously, the curriculum often represents an' 
inti'l lectual and political compromise. 

There is another problem, however. Teacher education is vulner- 
■ ibli' to all sorts of ideas and movements. To overstate the case, when 
problems involving young people or the larger society begin to attract 
a ri-rt.iln level of attention, the schools are called upon to solve the 
lirohh-ms. Lot me illustrate. 

Our* major cities begin to decay and there is social unrest; 
tiMclu-r I'llui-.uion emphasizes urban education. 

A Ufw awareness of economic inequalities and educational oppor- 
tunitii-s appears among various racial and ethnic groups; teacher educa- 
tion lu'i'Jns to emphasi/.e multicultural education. 

Sisuis of fivic disharmony and intef-group hostilities hecom*.' 
wuiespiiMci .iiul P'.'opU' identifv a .i',ap between gt.-nora t i ons ; ; eacher 
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fducatiun takes- on a new curr.icular emphasis — human relat:lr train- 
ing. 

8 

Corruption In high places and a growing loss of respect for .he 
law mount; schools become the foous of litigation and a few' teachers 
are found liable for certain actions. Teacher education adds something 
else to Its curriculum — law-related education. 

'An uproar swells accusing college students of reading at an ele- 
mentary school level; employers complain that their workers cannot rrad 
simple instructions. Teacher education stresses that every teacher is 
a teacher of reading and all must? stress literacy in their subject fields, 

We are shocked by inmorality in high places and the risk of de- 
Hnquency and vandalism; teacher .education emphasizes moral values. 

Society recognizes that sexual stereotypes limit the choices 
available to Individuals and, therefore, deny them opportunities in 
and access to certain jobs and experiences. Teacher education responds 
bv showing students how to eliminate sexism ln'= schools. 

Individuals come to the conclusion that schools are too remote • 
from the world of work; they assert that children are illiterate about 
vocational -»ossibillties and devoid of marketplace skills. Teacher edu- 
cation emphasizes career education. 

A high incidence in the use of certain illegal' drugs is found" in 
the sociecy with a large proportion of the users among school-age 
chiUiren, and the consumption of alcohol among children increases. 
Teacher education takes on first drug and then alcohol education. 

Here, then, are some of the problems in the larger society which 
teacher education and the schools have been asked either to solve or to 
work toward solving. Ail of these problems are important and^ worthy 
causes, and challenge a prospective teacher's skill. As each new empha- 
fi^r is shoe-horned into an already crowded curriculum, teacher educators 
are rarely given the trainlr^,,, instructional materials, extracurricular 
time, or other resources to. develop effective modules. Usually, the im- 
portant new mission is stretched out to form a thin veneer of curricular 
content and is added to the teacher education program like another layer 
of onion skin. ' 
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Thus, in broad strokes, this is the situation into which the new 
contender for a place in teacher education enters with trumpets of high 
purpose and flourishes of great urgency. Let me state quickly that there 
is no educational or social achievement of the last two decades which I 
find more inspiring or in which, I believe, educators can take more pride 
than the efforts to improve the education of mentally, sensorily, and 
physically handicapped children. It is true that there Is much work still 
to be done, but the accomplishments to date are stirring. 

Nevertheless, I must admit that what I have read and heard about 
mainstreaming leaves me with some doubts. I do not question the princi- 
ple of educating people in the least restrictive environment or the value 
of an individually prescribed learning contract. I find these and the 
other ideas which have been suggested in response to Public Lav; 94-142 
very impressive. What I doubt is our capacity to accomplish them. What 
I doubt is our capacity to translate a beautiful set of ideas into an 
operating set of realities. What I doubt is, given the many constraints 
on teacher education, whelher we can do it . ' 

For instance, here are two of my concerns: First, how sure are 
we that we can train the average ~ I stress average — teacher in the 
limited time available to handle the responsibilities imposed by main- 
streaming? Again, I am sure that many gifted • preservice teachers can 
learn all that we currently have to offe^f; them, as well as the mainstream- 
ing skills and strategies. However, I am concerned about the remaining 
75-80 percent of students*; Do they possess the necessary talent, energy* 
and conmii tment? Second, what is the evidence that mainstreaming handi- 
capped children is a good idea? What evidence Is there that teachers 
?an do it and, further, that they can provide a better learning situa- 
tion for the "malnstreamed" children without causing the other children 
to make significant sacrifices? I want to be sho\/n evidence. 

The Challenge paper directs our attention to ten competency clus- 
ters. Although T might wish to restructure various cluster items into 
different configurations, or to quibble over this component or that, by 
and large T find the clusters inclusive and stimulating. They could 
serve as an organizing set of skills and role behaviors to direct the 
work of teacher educators. Indeed, if teachers left preservice training 
with these abilities, they would qualitatively revolutionize American 
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oducation. However, there Is a structural problem: Preservice train- 
Ins is embedded In and typically limited to the undergraduate years. As 
It oxists, the professional training of a teacher is constantly at odds 
with the demands of a liberal arts education. 

(Uven the current framework of teacher education, can we imple- 
ment those competencies and, thereby, effectively train teachers for 
mainstroamlng? In other words, can we add all the proposed elements 
and more to the already crowded, uneven, grotesquely structured curri- 
culum with any assurance that the teachers leaving our programs will be 
ablf to do the Job? 

It is probably obvious from the tone of this paper that I see 
mainstreaming as possibly the straw that will break the camel's back, 
which may actually be a great service to teacher education. It may 
finally prove to us all that we cannot educate prospective teachers 
within the current constraints imposed on us. Finally, it may give us 
the means to blast teacher education out of the smothering domination of 
the undergraduate program. 



^ N -^J^Jil^.^ilLI Teacher E ducation 

In the rest of this paper, I sketch the structure which, I be- 
lieve, we ought to move toward If we wish to develop what I consider to 
bo a serious, professional teacher education program. Basic to this 
proposed program Is the belief that unless we move to a new structure 
for teacher education, we will not only fail to prepare teachers for 
the current realities of the American classroom, but we will fail to pre- 
pare them adequately for the additional challenges presented by main- 
streaming. 

T believe that teacher education should hv conducted within the 
context of a five-year, combined B. A. and M. A. ".ud M. Ed. program of 
study and training. After two years of general education and liberal 
studies, the prospective teacher, now a junior, should begin his or her 
program of training. That program, the specifics of which go beyond 
the scope of this paper, should be a reconceptualization, a new synthe- 
sis, of traditional teacher education and many of the innovative prac- 
tices that have evolved over the last few years. The theoretical content 
should be rewoven with clinical and field-based components. 
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Knowledge, skills, and strategies need to be taught in sequence, 
giving the prospective teacher more intellectual and behavioral control 
.over the many facets of the teacher's role. A carefully sequenced array 
of professional laboratory experiences should stretch from student-^aide 
experiences through classroom observation activities, simulated training, 
tutoring assignments, and micro-teaching experiences, and culminate with 
HtudentJ teaching. The prospective teacher should carry out these labora- 
tory experiences In a variety of teaching settings (e.g., middle-class 
schools, schools serving poor populations, and elementary, middle, and 
high schools) . 

Because much of the new program will focus on training and field- 
based experience, we also need to rediscover and reassert the place of 
knowledge and theory In the education of teachers. Thus far, we have done 
a poor job of making operational the adage that nothing is quite so practi- 
cal as a good theory. 

A number of elements are needed to make this five-year program 
work. One is a change in the funding formula for teacher education. The 
state hoards of higher education typically reimburse the universities 
on a formula basis with various majors getting different levels of 
reimbursement. Teacher education should be reimbursed at a higher level 
to enable institutions to provide more clinical training. The laboratory 
nature of teacher education has rarely been recognized by the funders. 

We should acknowledge that not all of the 1,360 institutions train- 
ing teachers are capable of mounting a five-year program. In many of these 
institutions, the move should be made toward pre-educat ion programs that 
would be qualitatively comparable to and would serve the same purpose as 
pre- law or pre-medicine programs. The graduates of these pre-education 
programs would then transfer into any of the approximately 200 institu- 
tions offering the fifth year of professional training. While this plan 
would require coordination among institutions on curricular matters, a 
clear precedent for such coordinaf* ^ii exists in other professions. 

More important and more difficult, however, is the formidable in-- 
tellectual task of bringing about a new synthesis based on the ten clus- 
ters of teacher education competencies. Not only will the new content of 
teacher education need to be melded with the new form, but the curriculum 
must be structured to accommodate the undergraduate-graduate split. 

Qui five-year training program would rely heavily on cooperation 
with the fleld^ Program advisory councils should be established, made up 
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primarily of teacher educators and practicing teachers and administra- 
tors. We should use the expansion of field experiences to bring about 
a long-overdue move in teacher education: the serious involvement of 
practicing elementary and secondary school professionals in the currl- 
cular decision making of teacher education. 

The current practice in teacher education is to provide minimal 
training for the teacher which will be generalized to a variety of class- 
room settings. When the new teacher arrives at a particular school with 
a specific set of characteristics, training often breaks down. We are 
all familiar with the kinds of personal and professional traumas which 
are experienced by first-year teachers. While learning to survive, they 
may learn a good deal of questionable practice. 

Therefore, an important aspect of thlsf new plan for teacher educa- 
tion Is the movement of graduates from the five-year program to special, 
"Initiation schools." These schools would be specifically designated aa 
places wher- beginners can make the transition from student of teaching 
to skilled teacher. An individual initiation school would have a dual 
role; (a) to provide as good an education as is possible to the youth 
attending than school; and (b) to Introduce new teachers carefully into 
the full complexity of the teacher's role. Key to the initiation school 
would be a staff of master teacr.ers who are trained to be "school-based 
teacher educators." They would L'_- the role models, advisors, and profes- 
sional colleagues of our new teachers. The new teacher would have a 
substantial instructional role In the Initiation school. The major dif- 
ference is that he or she also would have a support system. Each teacher 
would spend two years in these special schools. At the end of that time 
he or she would be reviewed quite carefully by a committee of master 
teachers for full and permanent certification as "teacher." 



Conclus i on 

An exalted view of the human condition seems characteristic of 
educators. We are interested not only In what people are but in what . they 
can become. As a result, however, we have a tendency to underestimate the 
difficulty of bringing about behavioral change. For example, we expect a 
preservlce student to translate an idea into action. We expect the student 
to adapt learned procedures to very different situations. Unfortunately, 
we have taken on too manV missions with too few resources and too many 
constraints. If the teacher education community Is to take on this newest 
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and most admirable mission^ I urge that we make this the occasion to 
kill the poor camel. We should make this the occasion for creating 

• stiardy strong workhorse that will enable us to brine about the kinds 
results to which we are all dedicated. 



RKACTION: TOWARD AN ENLARGEMENT OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Anne M. Smlth^ 
Bank Street College of Education 

• . . before one intrudes into the lives 
and settings of others one had better 
know the soundness of one own ways of 
looking and thinking. 

Sarason (1971, p. 236) 



As a prelude, some personal information is required here, I am, 
by function, title, and setting, a teacher educator. I am also black. 
This latter condition necessitates an additional criterion for response. 
Thure is a duality in the challenge, but it is not unfamiliar to many of 
us la similar circumstances. o 

It is important, therefore, to speak directly about the condition 
of blackness. I am not a product of education in any predominantly black 
learning environment, higher education or otherwise. My livelihood is 
not earned — nor is my profession practiced — in or on behalf of an his- 
torically or predominantly black institution. Thus, this paper does not 
focus on the concerns and issues that reverberate around the educational 
mission and plight of such institutions. Other, far closer voices can be 
heard . 

Yet, the condition of blackness in this society is not demarcated 
along geographic, age-related, or setting-specific lines. The condition 
is of particular relevance to any discussion of those children who are, 
or who are labeled to be, handicapped. 

Although I am in general agreement with the goals of the Chal- 
lenge paper,. my focus is on extending some issues which may be implied 
but are not prominent in the paper. Threaded throughout my comments on 
the major elements of the Challenge paper are two critical background 
themes: the societal/cultuJHl framework, and the implications for minor- 
ity groups. They are woven, inexorably, into any consideration of the 
moral, legislative, and professional imperatives affecting the educa- 
tion of all children. 



1 Associate Dean for Graduate Programs. 
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The. .mVLy>'A^iiM J^J, Ak^l Mandate 

Tht'rt» can be no question about the power and potential for change 
in Amt'rican public education that is Implied in the legislation affirming 
equal educational opportunity for all handicapped children. New pclicies 
and procvduros emanate from Public Law 94-142 to the education of all 
chiLdren, 

Not since tlie historic Supreme Court decision of 1954, B rown vs> 
V)^'^ S^J Educa t ion , has there been such a significant commitment to 

social and legal change, to the principles of equality of education and 
equal protection of the laws. Twenty-five years have elapsed. That 
stirring mandate is still to be fully realized. The recent legislation 
assuring the educational and civil rights of handicapped persons will, 
undoubtedly, face similar obstacles to implementation* Among these, as 
stated in the Challenge paper, are the capacities of educational person-- 
nel to meet the demands of a "new delivery system," and the kind and 
level of preparation of educational personnel by colleges and universi-- 
t ies . 

/\n unstated parallel of questions about implementation is the 
degree to which the culture of the communiLy, including that of the 
school, is compatible with the goals and inherent values promulgated 
through legislc-ttion or court decisions. 

In 1954, the Court discussed the crucial role of education in 
the society of thae time. It stated that education "is perhaps the most 
important function of state and local governments" and "is a principal 
instrument In awakening the child to cultural values, in preparing him 
for later professional training, and in helping him to adjust normally 
to his environment" (Hill & Greenberg, 1955, p. 120). 

We must reexamine this function of schooling as it has been applied 
to the handicapped in order to effect change beyond the enactment of legis- 
lation and court orders. Does education, like other social institutions, 
exist mainly to provide "a system f . the delivery of services to society 
and the personnel to perform the services"? Or does it have' a more pro- 
found purpose and role In our society? .Spring (1973) credited the late 
niiieteenth century sociologist Edward Ross with being the first to state 
explicitly the role of education as a primary instrument for social con- 
trol. The process of schooling was emphasized over curricular content as 
the key to preparing the individual for society. Civilization, Ross 
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argued, was reaching an understanding of the effectiveness of education 
for social control: "To collect little plastic lumps of human dough from 
private hoasuholds and shape them on the social kneading board," wrote 
Ross, "exhililts a faith In the power of suggestion, which few people ever 
attain" (Ross, 1906, p. 168). 

The isolation of children and adults with handicapping conditions 
overlaps the isolation of racial and ethnic minorities. To understand it, 
we must also reexamine what Spring (1973) called "the sorting process'' — 
the differentiation of pupils' behavior "so that their educational train- 
ing prepares them for a particular social slot" (p. 34). 

In a discussion of desegregation and mainstreaming, Oden (1976) 
Cited the disproportionate number of minority children occupying special 
education classrooms "who have no business being thtre": 

To what extent are children miscalssif led when the true na- 
ture of their mislabeling is the fault of the secondary 
group, i-.e., the school? Th(^ educational institution is at 
fault because it preaches certain platitudes of moral, ethi- 
cal, and human values on the one hand, yet its policies and 
practices are segregation and isolation on the basis of racial, 
physical, and ethnic differences. In effect the secondary 
group through the use of special education practices blatant 
racism. (p. 58) 

Data abound to establish this over-representation of black, 
Mexican-American, and Spanish-surnamed children in special classes. In 
New York City alone, approximately 30 percent of its Puerr.o Rican chil- 
dren were enrolled in special education classes in 1976 (Report on the 
extent of student participation in the Aspira Consent Decree Program, 
1976). 

As teacher preparation is redeveloped, the professional teacher, 
in addition to having the capacity to manage the "processes" of individ- 
ual learning, also must have knowledge, wisdom, and capacity to view each 
learner not only in terms of defined social, needs and roles but, also, as 
having intrinsic human worth. 

To paraphrase Roublnek (1978), since we are the institution, in- 
stead of asking whether the educational institution is ready for change, 
we must ask whether we are ready. 
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^l''*l^il"-"Jll"i\^.lziL^.iiin ^ A Common Body of Practi ce ? 

•Clearly, "teaching" i's not yet an , established profession as de 
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fint'd by the characterizations of other profession^. The absence of 
"professional culture" among teachers, as described^by Howsam and his 
assoclatfs (197 6), is undeniable. 

Simultaneous with efforts to reach consensus on the development 
of appiopriate teaching skills which all teachers should master, we must / 
assurt' that socit-ty views' the teacher .as a professional engaged in indisr 
pt-nsablf service to citizens, entrusted with the educational health of 
students^ and demonstrating both competence and commitment to learners. 

The following excerpt is not to be Interpreted as a plea for the 
Inclusion of teachers in the list of exemptions but merely to illustrate 
their prevailing societal position in contrast to other professionals: 

Section 512 - Exemptions (From Jury duty) 

'^3. An attorney regularly engaged in the practice 
of law as a means of livelihood, [Understand- 
able!] 

''2. A licensed physician, dentist, pharmacist, optome- 
trist, psychologist, podiatrist, registered nurse, 
practical nurse, embalmer, or a Christian Science 
nurse exempt from licensing by subdivision G of 
section slxty-rilne hundred eight of the education 
law, regularly engaged in the practice of his pro- 
fession, (article 16, Nev York State Judiciary Law, 
1979) 

Tr cannot be argued that from Public Law 94-142 and other legisla- 
tion and court decisions there emanate added knowledge and skills related 
to liandicappcd students which are critical to the preparation of teachers 
for the education of the future. Because they exist, the "professional 
culture" needed by us all will thus be further developed. 

To overlook the historic factors of our non-profession, however, 
and to compress the "zactlcs of reform into the acceptance and adoption of 
a system (no matter how broadly conceived) which is dependent on an In- 
dividualized Education Program (TEP) is to ignore the salient factors un- 
derlying the current dilemma: the socio-economic and political antecedents, 
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Can a profussioiial cultural' ha established without a further 
atialysis ot thf components and elements of that culture as It is influ- 
iMirt'd by tho professionals themselves and the communities they serve? 
Wht) are our teachers? Why do they choose teaching as a career? 

And what of tiie lack of a link between practice and the social 
needs ot' those whom we seek to serve? Tn the search, will we attain im- 
mediate and short-term objectives, ignorant of the complexities of Durham's 
(1957) evolving "all-embracing profession," one that would include univer- 
sity and colU'gf as well as school teachers? 

To basf an attempt at educational reform on an analogy to medical 
training is debatable. An obvious difference Is that the majority of medi- 
cal professionals, as well as others In the established professions, are 
si'lf-fmployt\l; they are relatively free from external controls and poli- 
cies. And they, too, are beginning to question, for their profession, the 
**mvtli of esoterica and excellence" (Holman, 1976) • 

Tt is ironic that, in stressing the call for prof ess ionall^at ion , 
we are referred, on the title page of the Challenge paper, to Abraham 
Flexaer (1910) Perhaps of interest only to those of us who are con- 
e.ernod with the parallel issues (malnst reaming and integration) in the 
t\iucaLion of the different — the minorities, the handicapped, the gifted 
— is the faw:t that the FUjxner Report addressed the state of medical 
education in ^Vmerlca toward a greater prof osslonallzation of that disci- 
pliiu^t rnprecedented high standards were set for medical education. In 
deseribing the condition of black medical education, Flexner did not con- 
ceive of blacks being trained at any schools othei. than their own. The 
Report is credited, in the name of professionalism, with the ultimate de- 
mise of i\w several black medical schools which existed at the time,*^ with 
the exception of Howard University Medical School and Meharry Medical Col- 
lege. However, there was no accompanying expansion of equality of access 
to the profession for minority students. 

A thorough and comparative analysis of the teacher as a holder of 
professional starus was made by Kelsall and Kelsall (1969). Their discus- 
sion of social status factors of choice in teaching as a profession and 

1 Tills reference to the Flexner Report on medical education was included 
in an earlier draft of the Cliallenge paper. 

Of tile 131 /\merican medical schools in existence in 1908-1909, which 
were evaluated by Flexner, 7 were for black students. By 1924, only 79 
medical schools, including 2 for black students, remained open. 
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IfU characteristics that mark the ''professional" in the eyes of the pub- 
lic (e.g., length and exactitude of professional training, tasks to be 
pcrfortnod by practitioners, familiarity/observation of those tasks, and 
the relation of those tasks, nature and purpose, to perceptions of funda- 
ment a I soc ietj^il importance) Is of pertinence and value. 

It is Interesting to note here that In the Fall 1978 survey of 
American college freshmen, 42.8 percent of freshmen men in predominantly 
black colleges as opposed to 28.6 percent of men in all institutions rated 
as an objective, ''considered to be essential, or very important," the in- 
fluence of sociiil values; 43.1 percent of freshmen women in predominantly 
black colleges, as opposed to 33.6 percent of women in all institutions, 
also considered this objective essential. Ratings for objectives con- 
cerned with participation in community action and the promotion of racial 
understanding were equally disparate between students in predominantly 
black institutions and all other institutions. Although student responses 
to education as a probable major field of study reflect the current overall 
directions of teacher supply and demand, the weighted national norm for 

students in the predominantly black colleges, with the excGDtion of secon- 
dary education and music or art education, is higher than that of their 
peers in other colleges and universities (Astin, King, & Richardson, 1978). 
I am not suggesting that these factors are limited to any one institutional 
characteristic, but rather that they are critical factors for us all; some • 
preconditions for effective and ''professional" teaching can be assessed and 
stimulated. 

It is the graduates of teacher preparation programs in predominantly 
black institutions of higher education who, most often, return to and remain 
in local communities with high percentages of black students in the school 
pepulation; thus the institutions preparing them must not be overlooked as 
important partners in the efforts at educational reform. 

The achievement of individuality of education for pupils will re- 
quire the availability of multiple resources for use by the teacher. Ef- 
fective use Oi these resources will be dependent, to a large degree, on 
the nature an-I scope of teacher preparation programs. But "professional!- 
zat ion" of the teaching function will also be determined by the objectives 
of those who enter or remain in the profession and by the expectations of 
the populat ions served. 

f- 

Just as integration in and of itself was no guarantee of improved 
learning, of dealing successfully with educational deficiency, so main - 
streaml ng will not automatically bring to handicapped pupils those at- 
tributes of optimal learning so earnestly sought. There must be a 
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continued appeal — a demand — for the recognition, by the professional, 
of the human dignity of the child. There must be a call for an attltudi- 
nal rfvolutton and the conscious fostering and nurturing of the concept of 
self — as important for non-handicapped as for handicapped children, and 
for the majority as well as the minority. 

The Clusters of Capabilities 

The c lusters of capab Hit ies cannot be assessed fully because 
thuy are based on an assumption that the necessary financial resources 
of schools and systems actually exist. Undoubtedly, educational institu- 
th^ns would be deemed derelict if they did not provide the stipulated re- 
sources. But for teacher education to proceed in the formulation of com- 
mon practices as though the realities of fiscal constraints of local sys- 
tems do not exist is to perpetuate the chaotic discordance between the 
university-based educator and the practitioner in the local school system. 

Not addressed is the need for concentrated and joint attention to 
thf Issues involved in the creation of an optimum learning environment for 
all children. Such an environment is and always has been dependent on at- 
titudes, values, fiscal resources, and the adults in key decision-making 
positions. Is the omission caused by the limitations of a broad encompas- 
sing statement? Or is the omission, perhaps unconscious, in effect a posi- 
tion that denies or ignores the very specifics which typify the population 
to be addressed? 

The clusters of capabilities, as presented, offer a provocative 
picture of future teacher preparation programs. But as presently developed, 
they are no more than a new "map" of the domains of professional competence 
In relation to individualized instruction. Until individualization of in- 
struction is meant to be understood as parallel to, in the system of values, 
the relation of the medical or legal practitioner to the individual patient 
or client, no real reform will occur. And unless this relation is under- 
stood to exist across economic and racial lines, the guidelines for teacher 
preparation will have changed with no resultant benefit to those student 
populations wnich historically have been selectively removed: the minori- 
ties, the poor, and the handicapped. If these qualifiers are added consl- 
dc^rations, then the clusters a^e of enonnous importance, both discretely 
and in relation to one another. 

T acknowledge that the scope of the Challenge paper requires global 
statements on the universals of capabilities/competencies toward a common 
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..professional acceptance. But so little attention Is given to the issues 
discussed here* With the possible exception of the description of "Pro- 
fussloiial Values," there are disappointingly, traditional themes of pater- 
nalism and 3 sumptions of a monolingual and monocultural curriculum and 
society. 

Equally disturbing are the proposed teaching capabilities refer- 
ring to "Pupil and Class Management." Reliance on any single system of 
classroom practice ("behavior modification or contingency management") 
is to ignore the very basic principles of the teaching-learning process: 



Of critical importance is the assumption that teaching Cutv- 
petence and style is tied not only to the informat a 
teacher gets in training, but also very crucially to the 
mode In which the teacher experiences and internalizes the 
information and through which he transmutes it into continu- 
ous professional growth. This assumption leads to a model 
of learning v;hich engages the siiudent ... in concurrent 
mastery of theory and responsible apprentice-training; ac- 
tivated leeling as well as thinking; and regards personal 
maturity as relevant to professional competence. (B'iber & 
Winsor, 1967, p. 4) 



Rt»liance on one system of practice is a paradox In a position that 
ospousos the Importance of an individualized approach for children but im- 
poses one theoretical framework for teacher training and application. 



Additionally, the benign intent of the authors notv;ithstanding. 



this "capability" proposes a new and contemporary threat for those chil- 
dren who have suffered most in the past from being labeled negatively ex- 
ceptional. Dabney (1976) described these dangers to children who are 
Judged bv a racist value system: 



Many children who have previously been segregated in spe- 
cial education classrooms are not mentally retarded, nor 
are they suffering from neurological or othct physiological 
pathology. Their behaviors are generally perceived as 
demonstrating deficits or shortcomings which derive from 
physical, emo':ional, family, or community pathologies . Sel- 
dom are the behaviors perceived as having arisen as the 
child struggled to cope wJth destructive* environments or 
struggled to demonstrate autonomy and control. The burden 
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^^oT'this struggle falls more heavily upon poor children than 
' upon children of , the middle classes and more heavily upon 
•non-white than\ipon white children, (p. 109) 

• * 

Radical changes in tea«h§r preparation will be necessary to imple- 
ment and enforce conversions in jthe codes of' fethicai behavior -necessafy to 
assure' that the student as consumer receives fair and equitable treatment 
under national and* state laws relating to education. This conversion can-* 
no^ be accomplished without an informed and Conscious examination and acknowl- 
edgement of the undferlyiTig circumstances of discrimination and, s^gregatio-n. 

The creation of a teacher preparation program that spans 'the grade 
levels for inquiry, knowledge, and practice (allowing for specialized age 
and subject focul) can only enhance the capacity of educational personnel 
to Imeet the demands of a heterbgenepus school populatipn. The teacher 
educator can, if daring enough, seize the opportunity to break through the ^ 
comparl^mentalization of train.^ng programs and begin anew the painful jour- 
n^ toxi/ard a true partnership in 'the design and delivery of a beneficial 
educational and societal function. * 



Teacher Preparation Rev ised 



The conceptualization of competency clusters In the structure of 
S ^ teacher preparation programs offers a useful/ since- specif ic , im>4ei' for 
. institutional examination. . In testing it agairTst my own institution'^ 
current organization and curriculum, several que«itions are raised: 

As a relatively small, ' specialized, graduate institution, we must 
rely on the "general or liberated education" acquired by .students in un- 
dergraduate colleges or universities. Yet, the model requires a continuum 
and pro'gressi'on of discrete and Interrelated knowledge, skills, and oppor- 
tunities for clinic;^l practice; Clearly, there are implications for the 
' 'length of training of the prof essiona|l /jzeacher . * Is there not also a need 
for more comprehensive and collaborative planning by the diverse iuter- and 
intra-institutional llev^els of training and discipline^? 

Should not all 'inslitut ion& exahiine the variety of teacher prepara- 
tion efforts in which they are engaged? It would appear, that the effective- 
ness of the model depends upon the extent to which teacher educators (in- 
cluding administrators) coordinate the strategies for reform across pre- 
servlce/inservice lines, between Teacher Corps projects and state education 
comprehensive plans, ^and the llko. . The model holds promise* 
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' Howcah teacher ^ducatign programs be' organized to assure ade- 
quate attention t'a the pluralisitic na^re of our society? How will |they 
combat, consistently, the historical elements of racism and socio-economic 
discrimination which 'have plagued our educational processes? 

The clusters of competency must' be scrutinized closel^^. The omis-^ 
sion of an explicit emphasis on the bocietal framework, the valuing of the' 
learner in all his or her dif f erencey, and the dangerous possibility of 
look-alike teacher preparation programs committed to %he product ioft of 
robot managers of children in the name of "^rpf^sibnalism" calls for the 
broadest and most careful i^g^quiry. To quote I^ortbn (197(S) "The American 
experience with equality has beep bot^ toVtured and exhilarating^' (p. 202). 

The exhilaration of the present^. challenge is undeniable. Let us. , 
not contribute to the torture. • ^ i , 

« 
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POSSIBLE ^FpECTS OF PCjBLIC LAW 94-142 ON THE 
FUTURE OF TEACHER EflUCATION 



Donald J. Stedman-^ 
The -University, of North Car9lina „ 

I 

After a careful ifeading of the Challenge paper, it is clearly 
evident to ine that a great deal of thought and effort has been put into 
a consideration of the impact of the Federal law, not only on educational 
practices but on the preparation of professional educational personnel as 
well. Farther, it is clear that the advent of this major stimulus has pro- 
vided an opportunity to rethink the whole area of teacher education and to 
pl-acc it in the'pontext of a challenge. . Since education is a discipline 
thatxis constantly in the ftiidSrt. of reform, the legal dnd substantive chal- 
lenges of Public Law^ 94-142 do not constitute a new event. However, the 
^Federal law arid Uts obyious and, as yet, unknown effects will have one of 
the most broadly shaping and comprehensive impacts of anything since Sput- 
nik. 

« 

In this response, I will address the three major areds incorpo- 
rated in the /;jha3,lenge paper: (a) Public Law 94-142, ita historical' sig- 
nificance, and Its' challenge to teach'er /edu;:ation,-- (b).t^e development of 
the ^competency domains and clusters; and-(c) the attempt to predict a model 
for teacher education that might respond to and flow frdm the challenge of 
Public Law 94-142 and its underlying , substantive and attitudinal forces. 



Public Law 94-142 . , V 

t 

* Jhe Education 'Of All Handicapped Children Act wa-s the culmination 

of a steady movement which had been devt^oping sipce the formation of the 
volunteer parents' groups in Minneapolis in 1953., Thus, the historical 
roots of ,the Federal law can be found in the initial protest of parents 
of mentally retarded children: that equivalent educational services for 
their children be marshaled in the same way in which they are promised, 
under the Constitution, to all children of school age. 

The origins of Public Law 94-142 can also be^f raced tQ the steady 
development of educational research that Included improved, individualized 
instructional strategies, the formation of performance-based educ^it iona 1 
contracts, psycho-educatlofeal assessment, teaching stylt^s, and a myriad 
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of other educational and curri'cular 'developments. These developin'fent.s *■ 
emanated from an emphasis on Special education for menta-lly retarded and 
other developmental.ly disabled children ana. adults. As this research 
became more widely knowil and its produc'ts more clearly effective, pres- ^ 
sure mounted for" a" broader application of those research p;roducts. 

The adoption of a natlonlal network demonstration education pro- 
grams for handicapped children brought even. closer to the averege family 
and school those positive, and effective activities and materials that 
could be' brought to bear on the learning drisabilities of young children. 
These demonstraticn centers created some^^rritatlon because their afctivi- 
ties ^ere not readily adopted "fty the regular system. It was often thought 
that these centers only exaggerated the differences between what could be 
.done and what was beitig done in the regular educational settlings. ^ This 
"cat^dy store" effect made the demonstration centers even more effective in 
developing a clamor for. legislation governing the education 'of all handi- 
capped children. Thus, it is not surprising that the consent decrees of 
the right-to-education suits included the principal elements which are 
€pund in- Pi^ljlic Law 94-142: individual assessment, due process, perform- 
ance-based Mucation, regular evaluation, least restrictive alternative 
fgr education • placements, adequate teacTiers, and differentiated staffing. 

The professional special educator reallzeg that the requirements 
of Public Law 94-142, as they currently are interpreted', probably extend 
us beyond our capacity to deliver' tjie ef f ectiyje--educati9nal programs which 
the law requires especially in the typical regular classroom. --This 
situation is partly at the base of the fact that Public Law 94-142 is cur- 
rently. overemphasi?,ing adminstratlve requirements and under-emphasizing 
educa«tional content and aspects of professional teacher education. 

As part of my construction of the origins of Public Law 94-142 ' • 
and the collisioij course on which the law and educational budgets are 
currently set, I must predict an inevitable backlash against Pub^lic,Law 
94-142. among school board members,, state legislators, con^servat ive educa- 
tional administrators, and some segments oi the teacher^* unions. This re- 
action is already present to some extent. Some of the 'reasons are econo- 
mic, some are fesp^ctably dressed in professional argument^^ some are only 
thinly veiled prejudices against handicapped persons, and ^me'^are based 
oil honest fears, soundly articulated. 

J.n any event, Public,<Law 94-142 will bring about profound changes 
in the educational service del ivery system and in professional teacher 
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education^, kany qt these changes will be subtle and untraceable 4:0 the 
law; some will be Immediately evidt nt;. a|id others will be delayed ef^fects. 
The immediate and obvious effects tend to be budgetary or economic: they 
arise'frpm the staff ing' and individualized approaches to the implementa- 
tion of Public Law 94-142. Others are , less obvious and more subtle, such, 
as the eventual reshaping of teacher education programs. 



Teacher Education" 

It i^ important to keep^ in mind the current status and predictable 
future 9f teacher education in -general beforq embarking further on a dis- 
cussion of the- challenge of Public \3W 94-142 to teacher education, and 
befoi^e making predictions and suggestions with regard to changing teacher 
education, 'The 'future of teacher education, given no change in its cur- - 
rent 'course, is rather Sisa, If we continue on our current course, the 
fOpLlQwing observations and predictions may become reality. These points 
are evidence of« the need for a re-energizing force, which Public Law 94- 
142 thay provide: ' . - " 

' ^ 1. General enrollment itS colleges (and Universities w'ill decline 

over the next three to five years. • " ' . 

i 2. The'^ decrease in the demand for teachers will continueT^. 

« 

« - • 

3. Current economic strictures will continue. 

A. Because teacher education is a labor-intensive industry, the 
cost of teacher education will continue to increase; 
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5. Public support for teacher education' will^ not improve. 

\ 

6. The quality of teacher education will'^tontinue to decline. 

« • * 

7. Faculty resources will remain static or decline, 

8. Educational research and developmental^ activities will laif- 
guish, • ' n ^ , , 

•9. The dormant teacher pool will become more active, 

* 

10. Community colleges and technical institutes will increase 
-their teacher education program development activities %n competition 
with tho four-year senior institutions. 
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* 11* Cbtnpetltion frpm local, regional^ Btate, and national educa-* 
tljChial agencies and organizations for Inservlce education 'market will 
Increase. . / V » ) : ' 



12. The Influence of teacher education p;;ograms x>n t|h^r own cam- 
puses will cpntlnue to diminish. ' ^ 

• '* ; 13. The number of teacher education programs In any given state 
will decrease. / * ' ' 



14. The influence of accrediting agencies will decrease. 

15. There will be a general decline of program quality In the 
public schools. 

16. The locus of control ot teacher education program's will shift 
toward the public schools and teacher organizations. 

The preceding observations and predictions are based' on the assump.tion that 
the current situation will not change. Perhaps it is timely and fortunate 
that Public Law 94-142 has arrived to help "jar" this situation. 

Finally, Public Law 94-142 has clear- implications for the adminis- 
trative, fiscal, and research policies and procedures in institutions of 

2 * 

higher^ education generally. 

Competency Domains . » . . 

•Let^ me ifow turn to the explication of competency domains and clus- 
ters in the bhalAenge paper. Although some j{ii8cussion*may ijeveal that the 
ten areas could ote collapsed into seven or expanded to 15, they provide a 
very adequate coverage of the most salient features of what effective 
teachers should know and be able to do. ' 

Certainly a general knowledge of curriculum, ^ the ability to teach ^ 
basic skills, the ability to manage children and classrooms generally, the 
ability to develop and maintain professional interactions, the ability to 
foster student relationships, the ability to .introduce and articulate the 



^2 A paper on this topic was developed for the November 1978 meeting of 
"The Deans* Network" which is based at Northwestern University. 
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special needs of exceptional children, *tiie ability to understand the s.^llls ^ 
and services of other prorfessionals and to' conmunicate with' them effec- 
tively, the ability to engage' in individualized teaching 'behaviors^, and the 
ability to hold* and to model prof essional'valuaiB are the central itfems of. 
>ny analysis of the "compleat" teacher. Without challenging those areas 
f want to underscore four as most significant for any assessment, renewal, 

or overhaul" of teacher education. i> ' 

» ■ * 

1. It has nlways been perplexing to me t.hat although, tnost teachers 
ki)OW "what" they are doing when the^' are in the act o|; teffchtngj they *re 
ntit sure "why." Somehow, prof essional *educati'on. and the education and 
training proftrams mounted -to prepare teachers have not sufficiently f^s- 
'tered the spirit' of. inquiry and the internalization of professional values 
which are found in the sister prof ession^.of law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing. . ' . ' \ 

,2. Education appears to be more susceptible to dabblers than the, 
pthe?: prof essions. Among 'higher education faculties, there ^s•a more 
■ marked* toiguity between psychology and the other Jjehavioral sciences and " 
the practitiiSner science of education . Biologists seldom" attempt to be-. 
Have like physicians; physicians regularly avoid behaving as d,f they were 
biologists; However, p(tof essional educators often masquerade as psycholo- 
gists or economists, and psychologists* and other behaviorists attempt to 
perform. as professional educators. The situation might be clarified by a . 
clearer delineation of the basic sciences in the social-spience realm, and' 
a clearer delineation o*f those occasions when "professional transvestism" 
is acceptable. 

3i "I have written before on the subject of special education as 
a renewal system that, eventually, m^ have a salutary effect on all of 
education (Stedraan*,^ 1969). This observation J. s pro-^ing more true as time 
goes on. Special education lies in easier communication with other dis- 
ciplines, is made up of more caring professionals', and is closer to its 
basic and applied research resources than any other sub-specialty in the 
discipline .of education^ Its position will allow special education, how. 
armdd with Public Law 94\4.2, to permeate 'and infiltrate the educational 
service system and the^^T^f ^ssibnal training programs more effectively. 

The question is^ will we be able to make it work? 

^ • • • 

41 Finally, one area docs not seem to be well incorporated Intc 
any of the ten clusters: re search utilization . believe that wo can 
develop mea lingful educational and training components to provide the- 
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kind of knowledge and understanding rto make professional ^educators ;^et>V' 
ter upere of edbc^tlon^ ':pesearc*h and mox^ discriminating about vk^t*th^^ 
select for their educatioii^r pracj^icM^ ' * ■ '^"^ • ' 



^ Teachet Education Program^ '> ^v-. „ , ^. ^. ' ' 

The mat r:^ approach used -In the Ch^lletige pa'per <is wise" and In- ^ 
telligent; I, have no quarr.el with^ dev^lsing an Improved model . for ^ tegchieF 
education* ' However, I hav^\9ome Increasing nervous^ness with thd competency- 
based and performance-abased models. We still lack ^adequate research to re- 
late certain teacher behavlprs to cer^^^f^ ^teaching outcom^es, and th^^Tei is' 
€00 little evidence that pertain .^child ^be^havlors 'are directly^ traceable to 
certain teacHer 'behaviors or . styles. In most instances, there appeaiNs to . 
be an administrative Approach, to' the development of competertcypbased models; 
that is, competencies are lisjCed and courses are identified which "lead to"', 
the competencies desired. This idea is a shani. ^Further, there is ^evidence 
that competencyT^ased programs are far more expensive than had been pre-. 
dicte*d^ and that the demonstrable benefits^of th^ approaifth, as compared tti ^ 
other jiodels, simply are not documented (Change 1978; Competency Forum , 1979; 
NIE Reports, 1977). . * " ' • . * - - 

Be that as it may, ve need to 'expand and make more meaningful the 
experimental components of the teacher education and* teacher traiijing pr'Q- 
grajns. Thus far, the internshii)', practice teaching, or twelve-week module 
in .the public schopls has.^been poorly developed, poorly supervised, and 
poorly evaluated, and has led to high turnover among better students. 

I would like to recommend. strongly that the entry degree for pro- 
fessional education be the M.A., not because a teacher automatically be- 
comes more effective with an M.A. I advocate thife requirement because with 
graduate professional training, one is more mature and has a broader base 
of general education, as x>7ell as experience and competence with which to . . 
start working in educational settings with young children • Also, any nev/ 
models for teacher education should be designed from the out^^et to foster 
and provide iriseryice and continuing education in addition to preservice^ 
education. ' ' 

It) is clear to me that x^e must move fi-oro our current emjihasis on 
under*gradukte to graduate level preparation. We must move our current em-, 
phasls f roin 'preseryice, on-campus teacher^ education activities to inservice^ 
off-qampuif? programs. We must do so without dropping the standard.s for 
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admissions *t;o. programs and without diminishing the quality of the teacher 
feducation 'provided, 'in'addition.' we Wist consider procedures to share 
governance with other 'ajppropriate 'drganizat ions and initiate strict quality- 
cot^ol processes'. ' If we do. not, somebody else will. 

♦ • We must make* our current teacher education programs more diversi- 
fied so we can' ptoducfe graduates for a more diversified market. There' are 
more jobs in- noptradit'ional educati^Jnal markets ^han in the public schools. 
The'se markets include" -the human services system, correctional" systems, the 
communications technology industry,, and the continually expanding corporate 
and international market. ' . , 

■•• We must implement a 'continuous,, rigorous self -evaluation of our 
'teacher education programs and make hard! decisions about whether they are 
of sufficient quality or sufficient productivil;y to be continued. This . 
evaluation may be the only way that resources can be made available for 
new program 'development. " ' 

*' • ' ' , • • 

We must-reduce the enrollment in unneed?d programs and move to a 
greater emphasis on science and technology. -We must etnphasize within 
teacher education tha high-nepd, areas of special education, reading educa- 
tion, remedial education, coamiunity schools programs, pre-s°chool and in- 
fant education, and programs for adults. 

We must develop non-teatihlng educatipn/huroan deyelopment bacca- 
laureate* programs. Education degree programs can be respectable "liberal 
arts programs" that prepare a yy)ung person to be a responsible citizen. 
Such undergraduate huma^ development, degrees might make excellent pre- 
professional, undergraduate degree programs "for eventual enti/y to gradu- 
ate, professional teacher education programs. ^ / 

We need to mijdify our current fiscal policies and resource alloca- 
tion procedures to support field-based activities. We need, for instance, 
to organize a statewide network of inservice and continuing education ac- 
tivities in partnership' with the elementary and secondary schools. 



Quality Assurance 

Ia.^order to establish an effective system of teachei: education or 
to install any new model for professional teacher education, effective 
quality-assurance programs must be developed. They will assure emphases 
on the improvement of the quality of sstudents who enter professional 

V 
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teacher education proigrMis, the use of th^ teacher educa,t Ion progratn|a8 
the evaluation mechanlisni- for tK^>ee who stay in teacher -education programs 
conditiona»l or temporary cert if icjat ion or 'licensing p^-i^r to^soin^ more 
permanent licensure, and- provi/sionr of a regular back-up or ecluca'tional 
support systijin tjhat will proVlite inslrvice''e4ucation for beginning and 
continuing professional educators. ■ ' : . ,' " \ V 

•. A--'program th^t' includes these features mu^ be installed- at the ' 
'Istate 'level and throughout the nation in brder'Mie/ achieve a-higl^er level 
^f Quality and effective' performance qfo teachefr iucation programs. The 
"framework establiajied by PubM.c Xaw. 94r-lA2. and its^inf luence on jshe budv 
gets and .pr^ctice^ of ^ate Educational aghsncies may encourage the de- ■ 
yeiopm'eht of such quality-assurance program's for 'teacher education gen-" 
<6rally,. . - " ' " ., • . 1 

i ■ ' »• * • 

* Figure ! illustrates one version of such a 'quality-assurance pro- 

g|ram\which is b^^ing developed in tKG,stat:e or North^^aralina. .The model 
propose/? a three-rf^int evaluation >yai;em" by which caij^idates ifre examined 
a' t^"" en try to the professional ;t.ralning program^ prior .^o entry to the pro- 
^;^esv§ion, aad on continu;lng' basis at three' to five year ' intervals there^ 
^fter* Aft educational support 'system is availal^le from the time of'com- 
^pietion of forma1l::;0ducation and training to help 'teachers remedy weak- 
nes^s apd «japital^ze on sftrengths, and to prgvide access to formal gyad- 

>r c«j;reer deVeloprnqnt, . 




o 



^' Finally, pitof essionsl teacjiip^r. education models must be de\^elopeJ 

and evaluated \i7hich ban- incorporate., the domains-. anH clusters suggested 
in the Challenge paper. Figure 2 i^rgsents"^ a proposed, professional, 
teacher education model currerj'tly^Uctider discussion in North Carolina; 

.sortie elements pf the model are being implemented now in s6me"of the con-^ 
stltuent institutions of ^The University of ^rth Carolina system. * ^• 

This teacher education model emphasizes the graduate level as the 
^locus of the professional prograip and propose^ a two-year M. A, program,. 
It a^so'^suggests that the professional program be* preceded by an under- 
graduate, upper division, pre-prof esaional progriira -which might be a major 
in^oducat ion' or child development, as suggested previously. 



The model thus proposes a fouV--yc?ar pr^^gram prior to conditional 
certification and the receipt of a master's degree in education. It 
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fig. 1. Proposed teacher education improvement .program^. Source: Quality assurance program develop 
in The; University of North Carolina System. (D. J. Stedman, 19>8) 
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indicates checkpoint^ along the way at which admissions procedures might 
be required and conditional and permanen^licenstire might occur. Th'e*^ 
shaded area o€ the figure indicates Experiential activities — -Ttpaining 
experienced by the trainee while he 'or she is in the public schools or 
some other educational' setting. The proposal is that three-quarters of 
the two-year M.'A, program take place in the' educational setting, as a 
full-time teacher while 25 percent of the program would be taken "in resi- 
dence" at a teacher center or in a teacher education program on a college 
or university campus. 

Certainly, more discussions a^ field trials must take -place with 
this or any similar - teacher educatioiT' model. "However, this model provides 
sortie administrative characteristics ^that can be used to augment the con- 
tent discussion found in the Challenge paper. 

» 

Summary ' [ 

: Regardless of one's special biases or convictions, it-^is clear 
that Publip Law 94-142 not only challenges but, also "crowds'* the current 
status of teacher education and, more broadly^^^he educational practices, 
currently prevailing in the public school system*Sr. The impact of Public ' 
hsM^ 94-142 on the heart of teacher education remains to be seen. 'One 
thing is certain: The current programs of teacher education as we nov; -know 
them mast undergo significant change over the next five years, whether 
Public Law 94-142 provides the challenge or the vehicle. My prediction is 
that the law will be given the blame for whatever negative change occurs 
and will receive littJ^e credit for whatever positive, change results. 
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EXPANDING THE VALUES • OF' PUBLIC LAW 94-142 TO 
NON-HANDICAPPED. CHILDREN: A RESPONSE FROM A PARENT^ADVOCATE 

Martha H. Ziegler 
- • 'Federation for (ihildren with Special Needs 
* Boston, Massachusetts 



It may well turn out that Public Law 94-142, primarily Intended 
to improve the education of the nation's handicapped children, will, in 
fact, be the impetus for the comprehehsjive reform of public education .in 
a manner never anticipated byt its authors and advocates. There are obvi- 
ous^implications for •individualized planning and teaching: an Individ- 
ualized Education P.Ian (IEP> for every child that is implemented with in- 
dividuaJrized teaching* However, implications, that are nearly as •important 
also emerge from a new definition of "eq,ual educational opportunity": the 
emphasis on meaningful parental participatipn and overall ac,countability . 

Crucial to Public Law 94-l4^2 and to the Federal dpurl decisions 
that preceded its enactment is the idea that "equal educational oppor- 
tunity" for some children may mean more or, at least, differe nt services 
from the usual- curriculAim. Such an interpretation has 'significance not 
Just for handicapped children but, also, for gifted and talented children, 
for' children from cultural or linguistic mlnorltiej, for children from 
very poor families, and for children of migrant workers. (Today, the de-' 
scription ^'ntigrant'* covers not only the children of poor farm workers but, 
also, t*hose of the migrant engineers and other 'tecnnical professionals who 
stay only two or three years in one plac^. While economic advantages make 
the lives of the latter grgup of children easier ,^ their education may of-- 
ten suffer f if om' continuing disruptions.) The ideal would be an lEP for 
every child to accompany bin or her on any move whether across town to 
another nelghbor^^5d school or across tlie country to a school in another 
state. ^ 



In looking at the history the concept "equal educational op- 
portunity," teachers need to understand Its implications beyond the 
"right to go to school"' and the rejection of the "separate bu(^ equal" 
doctrine by, the 'Federal courts. Teachers need to learn that the old. 
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sometimes 'S.ubtle, forms of discrimination, are no longer acceptable: for 
exaxi|ple> dismissing handicapped children an'hour earlier than the other 
children *'for the sake of safety as they board the special buses'*; sendi- \ 
Ing handicapped children home at midday one day a week so that their 
teachers can have extra preparation and conference time; or denying hand- 
icapped children special transportation which, /often, is tantamount to 
ft 

denying them acc^ess to school, . ; 

The intjerpretation of "equal educational opportunity" incorporated 
in the new laws for handicapped children raises fundamental, issues of 
change for public education. It is fitting that this change [should be ' 
spearheaded by those persons and. institutions responsible f^r training 
teachers. ' . 

Emphasis on the needs of a particular child and a plan for meet- 
ing that child's educatigrial needs places accountability precisely where 
it belongs: at the* level of ^services provided to the individual child. 
Furthermore, the. stress on individualization makes parental participation 
and monitoring easier and^*mpre significant. ?0f example, it is more im- 
portant for parents to help to develop goals and to select services for 
their children thah to make global decisions for or against open classj 
rooms, new math, or phonics. As citizens, they also may want to partii^' 
cipate in decisions on the Jatter issues but may reasoijably delegate them 
to other persons. ^ . " * 

Clarif ication of th e lEE 

■ * " ■ '■ ' ' ■ " , I 

r I * i • 

The lEP — individualized planning and ^programming — constitutes 
the heart' of. Public l4w 94-142. Unfortunately,^* the concept of the JEP has 
been misunderstood by many educators who lack direct experience with its 
application. In the following paragraphs, t will try to clarify some of 
these misconceptions. 

•i 

A major* object ion has been raised that the lEP is a reversion to 
the "medical. TTTodel" with too much emphasis on "diagnostics" and too little 
use of our current knowledge about child development. . Such an interpreta- 
tion appears to result from a partial view of the total process, from look- 
ing at the first step out of context. 

The diagnostic part of the lEP is intended to be a first step In 
the total process of appropriate, individualized education. Seer^* as a 
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'beginning, rather than as an end In Itself, the assessment . (or diagnos- 
tic) phase appears in proper perspective. The lEP begins wl.th necessary^ 
assessments which can help the parents and teacher to clarify a child's ^ 
strengths arid realistically work on, the child's nee4s through" specific , ^ 

educational objectives. • • ' ' 

■ ^ ' ' '> 

,. • ^ ^ ■ 

Siich a misunderstanding reflects a ;}u§tiflable concern. His- 
torically, Ve are so tied to the medical wodel (diagnosis and cure, cli- 
ent ao patent, doctor as authority) arid so aware of the probl.ems it has 
caused'^for handicapped children and their families, that it J.s natur^pl for 
■concerned educators to look hard at any programmatic change that might 

tend "to regenerate those old problems. 

■ y ,V 

\ Along with educators, parents of handicapped children will 
tolerate such an .emphasis. Until the development of Public Law 94- 
and state special education laws (e.g.*, Massachusetts' Chapter 766), 
many families followed the same painful, disillusioiiing route: a Ion 
expensive search for an accurate diagnosis — for a label that would h 
all the answers — only to find that the label (e.g., autism, cerebral 
palsyt^ mental retardation) offered yery 'little real help for thfe child 
or the family. As a matter of fact, often the search itsulf constituted 
an unfortunate waste of time, valuable time that could have been used to 
begin, to stimulate and train the infant or child. (In most instances, 
the worst thing that can happen to a handicapped child is nothing.) 

Another tragic result of total reliance, on medical "authority was 
institutionalization of so many infants and young children. It was, and 
sometimes still is, very difficult for a new mother to resist the we^ll- 
intentioned, paternnliatic advice of th^ doctor, "It will be better for 
you and your other children if -you give up this mongoloid baby." 

But the planning process outlined in Public Law 94-142 is de- \' 
-signed precisely to overcome these problems. Diagnostic assessments are 
Intended as tools for planning, not goals in themselves. Furthermore, 
the regulations move toward eliminating the IQ test as a major -device for 
predicting a child's abilities. Thus, the regulations (and practices In 
many states) actually promote the use of the body of knowledge collected 
by child development specialists. Observation of the child — by class- 
room teaclierR and -parents as well as specialists ~ also becomes extremely 
important. ^ 




2 A doctor who uses the more accurate tern. Downs syndrome, is less 
likely to give such advice. 
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A second complaint is being voiced: a^fear of fragmentation or 
fractipnall?:ation of the •child's various heeds, theconcept ' of a team, 
inqluding many professionals *ncl the parent as a peer, can eliminate the 
iSanger of fragmentation. Ha>^dicapped children need a full range of ex- 
perts who meet- to share their expertise to fo^^m kn accurate assessment 
of a particular child^I (In order ,to avoid ;f ragmentation, even with a 
team approach, it is essential Tor team members to meet regularly to 
share th,eir insights about the child.) ^ 

Inclusion of^ the parents as legitimate te^ members must never 
be minimized as a powerful force for integrating the difi[erent aspects of 
the handicapped child's life. Jh^t factor alone mitigates against the 
fractionation and fragmei/tatioh that some educators fear; the parent (in 
most cases, obviously) is the one, continuous, . stable element in the hand 
icapped child's life. , ^ ' ' 

Rather than focusing on separate elements, the lEP process, with 

its reliance on a team approach, should bring together the pieces of the 

puzzle to form a complete picture of the child. Properly implemented, 

this process* should succeed where medicine, with its heavy emphasis on 

» 

^ spec^iali^ation, has usually 'failed to deal with 'the "whole child, ^' handi- 
capped or not. . ^ ' " * 

\l am reminded of a friend's ten--year-old son who suddenly* said 
he needed glasses.^ The ophthalmologist checked and rechecked but could 
find nothing wrong x^ith 'the boy's vision. Concerned with ©nly eyeballs, 

the^i;'doc'tor nevQr realized that the boy only wanted to be lik^hts * 
friends. The proper prescription may have ''been spectacle^-^^de of cle^r 
glass: A team approach is designed precisely to prevent th^ kind of 
fragmented view of children. 

Finally, legitimate fears have also been expressed that the lEP 
could be used to promote racism and other stereotyping. It seems to me 
that the IE? holds much less of such a threat than almost anv other tool 
and model familiar to us *in the public schools — tracking, standardized 
achievement tests, and use of the IQ as predictor, for example. On the 
contrary, when properly implemented, the TEP with its emphasis on the 
needs of an individual, particular child has the potential for becoming 
a powerful force against stereotyping. 

"Proper.1^^ implemented" implies, of course, that the participants 
are properly trained. The prescription for the reformation of teacher 
preparation, as presented In the Challenge paper, offers an exciting 
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possibility. The emphasis on clusters- of capabilities parallels recent^ 
movements toward , competency-based teacher certification, for instance. 
Emphasis on capabilities constitutes a sound training base. Subject;s 
taught, content', and Wen teaching techniques can change rapidly but a 
teacher can cope with those changes if he or she has developed a well- 
planned set of capabilities, such as those outlined here. 

. • • ' . 

•The remainder of this chapter is devoted to my responses to 

•specific sections of the Challenge paper. Ulnder 'I glusters of Capabili- 
ties, V' I am omitting "Curriculuih" and. "Pupil and Class Management" be- ' 
cause I support them fully and have nothing further to add. ^ 



Response to the Challenge Papet 

It is good that the opening remarks of the Challenge paper stress 
the present inadequacy of teacher preparation rather than pointing to a 
great 4eaL of incompetency laid bare by implementation of Public L^w 94- 
142. 'The* new. mandate has sh^im that many of the old methods and content . 
of teachet" training are inadlequate and, further, that continuing, educa- 
tion of teachers in service has been woefully, neglected- ^ * 

As a parent and an advocate, I must cc^me to the defense of a 
large number of superb teachers whose earlier training in no way prepared 
them for the new task of teaching the handicapped. Many have found that 
they posseted skills and pei/sonal resource^ which they never knew were 
there; when confronted with a^ challenge, they were ^hle to exercise their 
Imagination and rise to the occasion, often very effectively. (Such re- 
sourcefulness and enthusiasm account for my autistic daughter's success- 
ful progrAm in pxiblic junior high school. See Hoyt, 1978.) These obser- 
vations do not imply, however, that the job wou3d not be easier and bet- 
ter if teachers had more thorough^ formal preparation. 

Teacher training institutions are beginning to ei^periment with new 
ways of meeting the challenge. Two examples with which T am familiar in- 
clude a university in Boston which has developed an H.^-level degree that 
combines special education and rehabilitation. Altrtiough 'such a combina- 
tion may sound obviou^ and simple, the old rivalries between the two^de- 
partments impeded a joint effort. Nevertheless, the prograaii is working. 
Another innovation Is an undergraduate program that combines special edu- • 
cation with human services. 

Because Section; 504 appears as part of the Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1973 (Public Law 93-516) and specifically refers to vocational ^ 
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education, it is easy to overlook the fact th^t it also refers to educa-: 
tion In general. Indeed, the regulations for PubJ^ic Law 94-142 were 
carefully written to mesh well with the regulations of Section 504, which 
had betfn written earlier* * 



The two Tederal statutes complement each other: Section" 504 pco-^ 
hij)its*disprlininat ion against hand icap,^ed persons In many areas of life, 
including education, ''and its regulationr emphasize placement in the least 
t restrictive environment* It further mandates individualized planning and 
impldnen.tation of t^ iiandicapped child ^ s 'education'. Thus,. the two laws 
25 * work together to force society to ajccept Jtiandicapned people in the main- 
stream and, at the same time, they* fprce the public schools tp do an opti- 
mal job in preparing handicapped children to live as much as possible 
within that mainstream. While not stated explicitly, it is tlearly im- * 
plied that thp public schools bear the major burden in preparing society 
(i.e.,, non-handicapped persons) to learn to accept handicapped people in 
the mainstream. The challenge to teachers 'and teacher educators becomes 
more clear. • * ^ 



Certainly it is true that in general, teachers have not received 
the kind of prepa^ratlon they need to deal with many of the handicapping 
conditions which sprae children in their classrooms will present. On the 
other hand, many ^leachers, often those in small school systems, in fact 
have been teaching classes of children with a wide range of learning abili^ 
ties and* styles. Often teachers simply have made adaptations without 
ever thinking about labels such as •'handicapped," "retarded," ox "learning 
disabled." How many children have been moved to the front row of the class 
in arder to read the blackboard better? 

I ' • . 

• There is a potential new danger lurking in special, education: the 
temptation to tack a label on every child who needs some simple adaptation 
to enhance his, br her learning ability. There is also a teifiptatlon for 
teachers to firid a way to move every child whos^ behavior is in any way 
diverting out of the regular classroom. One obvious answer to both dan- 
gers is an IE;P for every child, handicapped or not. 

I ho^>e that we can. find a way to bAlld into the grand plan a com- 
ponent that will facilitate, Inscrvice training and retraining for teachers 
already in the f.ield. With declining school enrol-Iments in most of the 
country, the retraining of teachers and administrators is at least as Im- 
portant as changes in the preparatory training of teachers. Much of the 
responsibility for such programs will rest upon parents and^other tax- 
payers, of course. Organizations of citizens concerned with quality 
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/ education must persuade school boards to .set aside the necessary resources. 
In Massachusetts, we have not yet found effective ways to motivate and 
reward those teachers and administrators who need i?etraining in otder to 
implement the new special education mandates. v ^ 

The inadequacy of teaching skills alluded to in the Introduction 
to the Challenge paper applies to son^e other groups of children as well 
as to handicapped children. For example, when the city of Boston ^was 
forced to implement the desegregation order of the Federal court, most 
teachers were unprepared to teach effectively the black "street kids" 
whom many of them faced for t^he first time. Sometimes, in fact, they 'in- 
terpreted experiential differences as- handicapping conditions- and referred 
these children for evaluations under special educatjion. The wfdespread 
lack of knowledge and competence for teaching children from t|iis ethnic 
minority as well as other children with dramatic differences may,- in fact, 
have been one of the factors that ultimately'' required the intervention of 
the Federal court in this and^othfer cM^ieis in the North. It is to be 
hoped that Public Law '94-142 will present an opportunity to reform the 
educatiori of teachers (and therefore to improve the overall quality of 
public education) in such a basic way that these other -groups of • neglected 
children will also benefit. . . • 

' J . ... > , .-^ 

A common body of practice as 'a basis for "professional culture ." 
As the concept paper indicates, many factors contribute t.o the development 
of a professional culture. I would- like to aW one additional factor: 
the selection of candidates. During the post-World Wa/ II baby boom, the 
need for teachers was so pressing 'that /there^ was little room for t^ie 
luxury of selection based on tight criteria. Now that the pojiulation of 

^school-aged children is declining' and a precipitous drop in the need for 
new teachers is occurring. It should be possible to become much more se- 

4 1eccive in the- choice of students who are accepted for teacher training. 
Selection, even exclusivity, constitutes an. essential part of the "pro- 
fessicnal culture" of doctors and lawyers, not ohly for public perception 
but also for the prof essional^ person' s self-image^ As such criteria are 
developed, thought should be given to those qualities r^uired to fulfill 
thfe mandates of Public Law 94-142. Not the least of these is a tolerance 
for, even a treasuring of, a wide range of xiifferences among children (and 
people in general). 

« 

I heartily agree with the statement that the development" and im- 
plementation of the individualized education plan is of far greater im- 
port than following certain procedures and using a few learned techniques. 
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Furthermore, "Individualized teaching" and optimal individual develop- 
ment" are very different concepts fr(^ the' emphasis on "individual dif- 
ferences," which was the Slogan of the "education courses I took :in col- 
lege 25 years ago. The^emphaAis on '.'individual differences',' Is basically 
a negative notion, and it^ no wojider it disappeared , for good the first 

day of student teaching • . ' ' 

• • • * 

Part of the impprtance of the lEP 'lies in. the way in which it • 
changes the meaning and uses of diagnosis, evaluation, and assessment. 
Instead of 'being an end in itself, or simply a way of. finding 1}Me right 
label, diagnosis becomes merely the first in a series of steps designed 
to maximize the benefits of the child's education. The series of steps 
culminates in implepjentation of an lEP and, hence, individualized teach- 
ing (nof to be confused with o'ne-on-one f:eact\l,ng) . If properly 'done, the 
entire prbcess of individualized edu'dation forces teachers to deal with 
each child as one whole, separate, individual person of value. 



Clusters 6t Capabilities p- • • 

I would add one more group to the ten clusters of capabilities, 
namely, Teacher-Parent-Student Relationships . ^ This cluster would in- 
clude respect! for the role of the family in the nurture and education of 
children, bqth handicapped and others. The ^recommendation is a direct 
outgrowth of experience with implementation of Public Law 94-142 and Chap- 
ter 766 (the Massachusett^^state law that goes b^ck to 1974). It may Ise 
argued that this cluster should be included under the section called "In- 
teractions," but experience with special education mandates convinces me 
that it needs to be a separate, distinct cluster. Teachers need to learn 
gome of the history of disenfranchised groups — handicapped, black, 
Hispanic,! migrant, for instahce — and the effects -that disenfranchise-' 
ment has had on families. Especially, teachers need to know how those 
effects in turn influence the family's attitude toward schools, teachers, 
and other institutions and professionals. 

Furthermor?, teachers need to learn the distinctions in experi- 
ence among the various gvjjups. For example, they need to know that, his- 
torically, parents of handicapped children have turned first toward the 
so-called "medical model" and almost invariably ended with frustration. 

: ' /' 

•3 This cluster was added to the final version of the Challenge paper 

presentejf here. ^ 
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For many complicated reasons, .families turn to medical authorities for 
kinds of assistance that medical persons usually are not equlppe^ to 
deliver. (They do not', however, regularly indicate that Information to 
parents.) Rarely have parents of .handicapped children, especially those 
with severe handicaps, even considered turning to the public schools for 
essential services* Almost Invariably, a severe handicap — whether 
deafness, blindness, autism^ cerebral palsy — Is thought of first as a 
health or medical prbblem; Ideally, education should be integrated with 
treatment, , and teacjjers *need to learn the skills that will enable them 
to convince parents of the value of straining* ' ^ 

>^ . • 

Teachers '.also need to learn how to .interpret the suspicions which 
are held not only by parents of handicapped chlldten but, also, by other 
groups of disenfranchised parents when , they first approach the school*' 
Such parents are accustomed J;o frustration, and they often approach the 
school with very minimal expectations. Teachers must develop skills to 
cope ^ith these negative feelings and they must understand the reality 
behind the feelings. With 'new laws and new services, we can hope that/ 
this kind of personal history of frustrations will become more rare', but 

teachers ^till.will encounter it occasionally. 

. « *• 

^ ^ Teachers, both ^^regular'' and "speci|l'' and, at every grade level, » 
must le^rn how to share their' skills with parents so that learning can 
coTntAnue at home and not accidentally be sabotaged,*' Equally impprtant, 
teicliers need.tw learn to accept the -fact that, except In unusual circum- 
stances*, no one knows a particular child better than the parents — • in 
'mo^t ca^es, especially the mother. Other people know much more about 
autisfm, language, or behavior than I, but no one' knows my autistic 
daughter better than* her father and I do, unless, perhaps. It is her 
younger 4>rother. Teachers need to recognize tliat excellent teachers 
and specialists may come and go through a child's lif^ ' ut the '-family 
(again, with some exceptions) a ^onstant force. ^ y 

Finally, in regard to handicapped children, teachers need to know 
as 'anuoh as possible about the effects of the handicapped child on non- 
handicailped s*iblings. They need' to know some S)i the subtle differences; 
not just that a child^s reactioft may depend on his or ht^r personality 
ty^e, but the differences that may occur when the handicapped child is^ 
oloer or younger than, the .non-handicapped sibling. 

Teachers need to/learp to accept parents as members of the team, 
not just, in words but in realfty. To promote that 'goal, I would make ^ the 

A 

following concrete recommendation: 
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« All teachers should learn skills and sensitivity In dealing 
with parents and' siblings of handicapped children and th^y " . 
• should have an oppdVtunlty to practice such skills In their 

practlca . • . . " • 

Other aspects of dealing with parents would come under the clus- 
t-ter called "Interactions," obviously. 

J ' ' ' 

2. Teaching Basi^ Skills . This section strikes me as excellent 
.) and carefully thought thiough. I ^specially commend the paragraphs on 
L ife Maintenance Skills and Personal Development Sklll i^. In the past, 
these skills rarely have received the attention they dfeserVe, and both 
s^ts are especially important for handicapped chil'dren. 

4. Interactions . I would add one more point to this section: 
Teachers need to learn that they are not expected ^o know everything and. * 
they should not expect 'other teachers to know everything. Whll^ this 
suggestion may sound simplistic, I am convinced that the major factor 
that interferes with effective collaboration and teamwork is athe fea* of 
showing one's ignorance. Again, teacher trainees need to experience real, 
■ * successful collaboration and reliance , on someone else's expertise during 
their .prac^ica. , . * . ' 

• 

*5. Studenti-Student Relationships . This section is excellent. }. 
especially support the emphasis on peer and cross-age teaching. Fewef- 
forts can do morje to enhance a handicapped child's self-esteem than the , 
opportunity to teach or help someone else. Furthermore, Jihis device can 
be used soraet lines to reinforce the skill the handicapped child needs to 
learn, as when a learning disabled child teaches another child to read dt 
spell. , , 

6. Exceptional Conditions . This is ori^ of the few sections fqr 
which I disagree with the basic premise. Some handicaps,, especially deaf- 
ness and blindness, now occur in such small numbers among children that I 
believe it is a mistake to require all teachers to learn th6 skills re- 
quired to teach all these children. It is more important that teachers 
know how to re,cogniz6 exceptional conditions, .including limited, u;iusual, 
or -outstanding abilities", and that th^y know how^ t|J get the information 
shoulti'the need arise. At this point I would re(4phasize my, previous 
statement on the importance of teachers' accepting the fact that they will 
* never at any time know all they need* to kn<^. 

« * * * 

It should be remembered also that both teaching techniques and 
equipment are changing rapf^k^^iow for many of the handicapping conditions 
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What a teaiher learns today about deaf education may be ,topally outmoded 
five years from now when the teacher may, for the first and only time, en- 
counter a ddaf student In the classroom. 



'^y. Referral > ^^Agaln, teachers must accept 'thteir .own limitations 
and those of others* Teachers must be honest with parents when the groper 
referral is not 'known or, perhaps, 'does not exist — • an unfortunate but 
frequent fact. Parents and' their children suffer greatly from being 
bounced from one wellrlntentibned but ignorant person /to another . New 
teachers, as part of their orientation, should learn what dependable case 
management* resource exists .in a particular community, whether it be a child 
advo.cacy agency (public or private), mental health agency, *^or whatever. 

I believe t^iat it^is more important for teachers to learn the skills 
'needed to locate resources in a. particular community rather than to try 
learning all the possibilities. Teachers also need to understand how dy- 
namic resources can be. ^ For example, within a ^articul'dr coimnunity at a 
particular time. Crippled Children's Services may be the most *r'eliable rei^ 
source; three years^later, a change in leadership or funding may make the 
Easter Seal Society or United Cerebral Palsy a better resource. <^ 

8. Individualized Teaching . Probably nothln*g in Public Law 9A-. . 
142 hal<ls' iftore promise for' more children than does the emphasis on Individ- 
ualized planning and' teaching. I cannot overemphasize the importance o£ 
the distinction between individua^Lized teaching and one-on-^-one teaching. 
This distinction .is universally misunderstood among both teachers and par- 
ents. Not only must teachers themselves understand the distinction^ but: 
they also must be prepared to explain the distinction apd l>he meaning of 
individualized teaching to others, including both their colleagues and par- , 
ents. . 

It is often assumed that individualized teaching means one teacher 
working with one student. Such one*-on-one teaching, or tutoring, is just 
one form of individualized teaching. A single ^teache^ can teach as many 
as a dozen students simultaneously although no two stuldents niay be doing 
the same -thing at t;he same time because each student is following his or 
her individualized program. . ^ ^ * 

I would add to the recommendations: All teachers must be ski l lful 
in d eveloping behav io ral objectives a n d in assessing w)iet her a child is 
m eeting the objective s. ^ 

9. Professional .Values. I agree that it is iroportant for teachers 

— . — . — — > — - ~ — • ■ ■ ' ■ • 

to understand school law and to be knowledgeable about the interactions of 
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law and education', but in addition, they need^ to understand the reasons • 
for the paperwork which they 'often will find burdensome. They need to 
understand that due process and guaran^tees of rights (in. whatever area 
of life) require written records, correspondence, feports, and other 
forms.' of. documentation. I lik6 to point out the fact that in the old 
days (four or five years agol), when a school principal could" with im-r 
punity. say to a mother of a handicapped child, "I am sorry, buL we have 
nothing-.lor your child," no paper work was required. | 

. ) 

Conclusio ns; Assessment and Planning for Revi- 
sions in Teacher Preparation and Next Steps ^ 

Certainly it is time to consider seriously whether five years 
should be the minimum period for professional preparation for teaching* 
Probably a full year, supervised practicum should be required. The Chal- 
lenge paper recommends for teacher education such experience as profes- 
sional collaboration, parent conference?, dnd new teaching techniques. 
All thfeee skills can be learned effectively only if they are included in 
the. practicum. Again, the end of the teacher shortage, along with the 
educational reforms^ outlined in Public L^w 94-142, would seetrt to make 
change timely and acceptable. An added year 'of tr^aining' could* even, help 
to compensate college'6 and universities for- the loss of students. 

Implementation of Public Law 94-142 can succeed rfily if 'handicap- 
ped children truly receive an education appropriate to their needs. ^ Those 
'Childreh who are malnstreamed will succeed only to the --extent .that they 
are malnstreamed .into a basically sound public school system. For these " 
successes to occur, there must be changes in both the professional prepara'- 
tion of teachers and the- training of teachers now on^ the job. Finally, 
tl\ese changes apply not only to teachers but, also, to administrator*?, es- 
pecially school principals,. * . • 

> 

I have long felt that a good lEP, properly implemented, would bene- 
fit my mbn-handicapped son as much'as it does' my handicapp'ed daughter. P^i 
ents, educators, and others who value- qual.ity public education 4nust insist 
that the system be changed so that all. children can benefit from the iquiet 
revolution now taking place lit special education. 

\ •.. ^ 
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